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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SHEEP 
WALKS. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  sheep  walks 
constituting  the  busis  of  an  effectual  ameli¬ 
oration  of  the  soil. 

1st.  The  hill  sides,  rendered  barren  by 
washings,  if  seeded  down  in  grass,  would 
ngnin  be  restored  to  fertility  and  value.  The 
want  of  cohesion  in  the  soil,  and  the  most 
injudicious  tillage  arising  in  part  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  only  one  or  two  crops,  have 
so  washed  and  gullied  large  quantities  of 
land  as  no  longer  to  be  cultivable;  indeed, 
by  their  liability  to  increased  washings, 
they  endanger  the  fertility  of  the  valleys 
below.  To  abandon  them  as  unworthy  of 
the  owner's  care,  will  not  subserve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  If  planted  in  grass,  especially  Ber¬ 
muda  grass,  herearter  more  particularly  to 
be  noticed,  a  requital  for  his  providence  and 
foresight  wou’d  be  certain  to  ensue. 

2d.  Th*o  second  advantage  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Tnbed  h  ubnodry  foe  the  one  crop 
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practice.  That  a  community  can  reach  the 
goal  of  prosperity  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
single  staple,  the  history  of  South  Carolina  ! 
agriculture  very  satisfactorily  .attests ;  hut  | 
if  her  products  had  been  variant,  that  the  j 
deterioration  of  her  lands,  should  such 
have  been  the  result  and  her  general  condi¬ 
tion  more  encouraging,  there  are  solid 
grounds  for  believing.  If  however,  with 
the  lights  novy  before  us,  her  agricultural 
system  be  not  radically  changed,  it  wi!F  be¬ 
come  a  question,  if  it  bo  not  already  one, 
whether  the  cotton  culture  has  been  to  her 
a  blessing  or  a  curse.  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  trauscendant  benefits  that,  for  half  a 
century,  the  Southern  states  in  their  great 
staple  have  conferred  on  perhaps  every  di¬ 
vision  of  the  globe.  Unaided  by  the  pow¬ 
er  which  the  downy  fleece  of  a  shrub  has 
so  long  wielded,  the  progress  to  opulence 
and  prosperity  of  the  members  of  this  con¬ 
federacy  would  have  been  greatly  retarded 
and  the  Union  far  in  the  rear  of  the  com¬ 
manding  position  it  now  so  proudly  enjoys 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Where  one  occupies  the  labor  and  best 
grounds  of  any  country  total  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  is  nearly  certain  ;  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  insects,  extirpatable  only  by  ceas¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  crop  which  constitutes  its 
natural  food,  equally  likely  to  follow-  De¬ 
pendence  moreover  on  a  single  commodity 
peculiarly  liable  to  casualties,  is  unwise  and 
in  the  long  run  opposed  to  self  interest. — 
By  wind,  rain,  drought,  or  insects,  it  may 
be  destroyod  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not  days'. 
When  this  takes  place  all  all  is  lost.  Upon 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  other 
countries  and  their  own,  and  even  their  pol¬ 
itical  condition,  its  value  greatly  rests.  If 
from  any  of  these  causes  u  deprieiation  in 
price  results,  the  whole  extentof,  the  plant¬ 
er’s  income  is  effected.  On  the  contrary 
•where  the  culture  of  many  of  the  fruits  of 
earth  employs  the  farmers  time,  the  failure 
or  partial  loss  of  one,  would  rnrelv,  if  over  i 


be  followed  by  a  similar  calamity  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  others.  It  is  fair  therefore,  to 
infer,  that  with  the  means  of  living  com¬ 
fortably  and  independently,  he  will  always 
be  provided.  So  sensible  are  our  northern 
co-loborers  of  the  correctness  of  this  be¬ 
lief,  that  the  main  crop,  tobacco  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  wheat  in  New  York,  is  planted 
to  be  reaped  as  clear  profit;  the  other  crops 
being  set  apart  to5  defray  ordinary  and  inci¬ 
dental  expenses. 

3d.  The  fallow  system  will  be  abandoned 
and  fallow  crops  take  its  place.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  will  become  substantially  a  farmer 
and  no  longer  wrpar  the  insignia.  It  follows 
that  one-third,  in  cases,  one  half,  of  the 
real  estate  in  possession  of  many  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  might,  in  such  an  event,  be  sold, 
and  the  profits  appropriated  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  remainder;  or  converted 
into  legacies  for  their  children,  instead  of 
compelling  them  for  the  supposed  want  of 
room,  to  seek  their  bread  in  foreign  climes. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  land  by 
individual  proprietors,  ought  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished.  There  is  perhaps  no  barrier  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  progress  which  has  attracted  so 
little  notice  as  the  disposition  to  hold  land¬ 
ed  property  incommensurate  with  the 
force  actually  engaged  in  its  cultivation. — * 
No  fact  is  better  established,  than  that  any' 
quantity  of  ground,  uuder  the  supervision; 
and  control  of  an  intelligent  practical  man 
will  give  larger  returns  and  insure  more 
comforts,  than  three,  times  the  area,  in  un¬ 
skillful  and  improvident  hands.  As  a  rule 
universally  to  be  observed,  it  is  better  to 
cultivate  one  acre,  systematically  manured 
than  three  acres  unprovided  with  appropri¬ 
ate  pabulum,  or  only  partially  aided  ;  in 
other  words,  to  own  a  small  plot  of  ground 
capable  of  being  put  in  gardemlike  condi¬ 
tion,  than  the  boasted  occupier  of  immense? 
tracts,  a  stranger  perhaps  to  the  plow  or 
hoc.  certainly  to  the  artificial  food  design- 
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ed  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  cul¬ 
tivable  plants.  . 

The  secret  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
lies  not  in  disbursing  the  profits  of  the 


es  of  Europe,  nor  of  our  Northern  States 
dan  be  successfully  grown  in  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  South  Carolina,  if  the 
general  concurrence  of  her  farmers  in  that 


farm,  in  adding  to  its  size,  or  in  increasing  |  belief  be  assumed  as  satisfactory  evidence, 
the  number  of  laborers,  but  in  expending  j  While  in  Greenville,  Herds  grass,*  Lu- 
lliem  in  such  improvements  as  the  stillful  cerne,  Timothy  and  Clover  thrive  encour- 
and  experienced  eye  may  point  out.  This  ^  agingly,  especially  the  two  first,  in  Pendle- 
is  the'  true  and  only  mode  of  permanently  j  ton  and  the  adjacent  districts,  every  exper- 
enlerging  the  productive  capital  of  an  es-  i  intent  with  these  and  other  exotics,  save 
tate.  "  By  thismeans  the  owner  of  100  acres  three  or  four,  have  signally  failed. [?]One  of 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  as  much  land  as  j  the  most  prominent  exceptions  is  white  clo¬ 
the  holder  of  five  timhs  that  quantity,  with  j  ver,  (trifolium  repens)  which  has  been  found 
the  advantages  among  the  many  others,  in  \  in  so  many  places  where  it  was  never  sown 


favor  of  the  former,  that  lie  pays  less  taxjes, 
and  is  certain  of  a  progressive  irriprove- 


that  many  believe  it  to  be  a  native. 

In  localities,  red  clover  (trifolium  pra- 


rnent  in  the  value  of  his  property.  Let  the  t  tense)  succeeds  well,  hut  on  rich  bottom 
excess  of  income,  then,  be  appropriated  in  lands  only — the  hot  months  being  unfavor- 


draining — in  reducing  to  culture  every  pond 
and  morass  within  t  he  ill  closure — in  good 
buildings — in  substantial  and  durable,  fen¬ 
ces,  and  where  there  is  a  necessity  to  pur¬ 
chase,  in  mineral  and  animal  manures,  and 


able  to  its  growth  on  high  grounds.  The 
Bermuda  grass*  (digitariadactylon)  and  the 
Muskeet  grass  (holcus  lanatus)  would  flour¬ 
ish  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  mountains. — 
In  the  return  it  makes  to  the  soil;  being 


in  judicious  and  economical  experiments,  j  eaten  with  avidity  by  stock  of  every  kind; 


I  growing  luxuriantly  on  all  soils — even  the 
poorest ;  binding  the  loosest  and  most  bar¬ 
ren  tiacts;  preventing  the  washing  of  hill 
sides  and  the  widening  ol  gullies;  we  find 
advantages  in  the  Bermuda  grass — so  inim¬ 
ical  to  the  cotton  and  potato  culture — which 
no  other  enjoys.  In  looking  exclusively  to 
the  permanent  pastures  and  meadows,  its 


the'  g  it  asses. 

4th,  The  fourth  advantage  of  mixed '“hus¬ 
bandry  consists  in  the  production  of  the 
most  lucrative  crop  known  to  the  cultivator 
of  any  region.  The  subject  of  the  grasses 
at  all  times  full  of  interest,  is  especially  so 
at  this  time.  In'  the  lower  country  the 
weeds  are  usurping  the  place  of  grass,  and 
in  the  middle  and  upper  districts,  the  same  inextirpabie  character  is  one  of  its  highest 


insidious  foe  is  steadily  essaying  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  profits  of  labor.  The  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  eiiinatize  the  grasses  of  higher 
latitudes  are  ascribable.  it  may  be  asserted 
to  three  causes;  1st.  The  sowing  them  in 
soils  naturally  unfit,  or  previously  robbed 
of  their  fertility;  2d.  the  absence  of  fixed 
principles  in  the  rotation  of  crops;  and  3d- 
improper  selections.  The  extent  to  which 
means  have  been  used  iri  this  state,  in  over¬ 
coming  the  obstacles  of  nature,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain;  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  grass- 


recommendations.  A  large  extent  of  the 
pine  land  legion  of  the  State  fitted  mainly 
for  the  raising  of  stock,  might  most  advan¬ 
tageously  be  sown  in  this  grass. 


*  "  An  enterprising  farmer  of  Greenville,”  says 
the  Hon  B.  F.  Perry,  “  a  few  years  ago  sold  $100 
worth  of  Herds  grass  from  three  or  lour  acres  of 
land  deemed  worthless.” 

t  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Affleck  of  Mississip¬ 
pi,  100  lbs.  of  this  grass  will  afford  upwards  of  50 
lbs.  of  dried  hay  of  unsurpassed  nutritive  quality; 
and,  as  a  regular  crop,  5  tons  per  acre  each  season 
on  goods  lands  can  be  reaped.  It  might  here  be 
appropriately  remarked,  that  2  tons  of  timothy 
and  3  of  clover  are  far  above  a  medium  yield  at 
the  North. 
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If,  as  some  affirm,  it  is  the  weeds  and 
hardy  carex,  and  not  the  heat  of  the  climate 
that  frustrate  all  our  endeavors  to  acclimate 
the  best  grasses*  of  other  countries,  then  a  j 
remedy  in  part  will  be  found  in  repeated 
mowings  which  by  destroying  the  weeds 
soon  convert  lands  unfit  for  grain  into  good 
meadows. 

In  the  selection  of  grass  seeds,  or  in 
their  mixture,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  tie  j 
supply  of  water  to  which  the  habits  of  each 
are  best  adapted,  and  the  objects  which  the 
farmer  has  in  view,  are  considerations  to  be  ! 
duly  weighed.  Some  grasses  are  early,  nu-  { 
tritious  and  productive,' yet  requiring  mor  ' 
than  two  years  to  arrive  at  perfection. — 
These  are  better  fitted  for  permanent  pas¬ 
tor  •  than  alternate  husbandry.  Others, 
though  highly  nutritious,  yield  no  after- j 
math;  hence  valuable  for  hay,  but  not  for 
feeding  purposes,  if  sown  by  themselves. — 
Again,  there  a.  e  grasses  ing  to  perfect-' j 
ion  early,  having  leaves  abounding  in  ali-  j 
mentary  matter,  but  whole  culms  or  stalks  | 
being  comparatively  worthless,  render  them  ! 
profitable  only  for  feeding  purposes.  As 
the  nutritive  property  of  grasses  depends 
chiefly  on  the  sugar  which  they  contain,  ac  j 
curate  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  impor- 1 
taut,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  providing  j 
of  food,  but  as  connected  with  the  power 
of  the  grasses  to  impoverish  the  soil.  The  j 
farmer  should  also  know,  that  all  kinds  of  i 
grasses  contain  in  the  outer  parts  of  their  I 
leaves  and  stalks  a  large  quantity  of  s  licic  : 
acid,  and  potash  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  j 
potash.  The  want  of  this  salt  is  the  rea-  ! 
son  why  on  sandy  and  calcareous  soils  a  lux¬ 
uriant  crop  of  grass  is  never  foumlf.  In 
most  cases,  our  failure  to  naturalize  several 

*  Mr  Ruffin  is  of  opinion,  that  its  locality  atul 
the  perfection  of  its  growth,  are  fixed  much  more 
by  the  peculiarity  of  soil,  than  by  latstude,  and 
that  by  marling  and  liming,  neither  the  sandy  soil 
nor  hot  and  dry  climate  of  Virginia  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  raising  of  profitable  crops  of  clover. 

!  Liebig. 


of  the  best  grasses  of  other  climes  is  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  inadequacy  or  injudiciou  s 
application  of  the  means  so  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  A  resort  to  other  ways  and  better  di¬ 
gested  modes,  aided  by  the  incentive  of  as¬ 
sociated  strength,  would  definitely  settle  a 
question  of  increasing  interest,  even  tt>  the 
lower  division  of  our  State,  There  are 
ovor  300  species  of  grass,  and  although  per¬ 
haps  all  of  them  have  their  favorite  situa¬ 
tions,  yet  by  intelligent  management,  many 
might  become  naturalised  without  losing 
a  single  valuable  quality.  As  it  is  certain 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  success,  it  is  equally  true  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  that  lime  or  marl  is  the  most  nec¬ 
essary  of  all  fertilizers.  Where  either  is 
used,  or  if  on  sandy  lands,  clay  be  applied,, 
the  soils  will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  sup¬ 
port  a  very  superior  description  of  grasses 
to  those  it  had  been  accustomed  to  produce. 
Until,  however,  experiments,  instituted  and 
perseveringly  prosecuted  by  our  local  ag¬ 
ricultural  societies,  shall  have  satisfied  the 
community  on  tfie  many  interesting  points- 
involved  in  the  general  inquiry,  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  our  native  grasses  ought  the  prudent 
farmer  to  direct  his  efforts.  Of  these,  the 
Crab  or  Crop  grass  (Digitaria  sanguinalis) 
and  the  Crowfoot  (Eleusina  Indica)  are  the 
best  for  hay,  and  thrive  in  cultivated 
grounds  from  June  until  frost.  The  rice 
grass f  (Leersia  Orizoides)  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  hut  flourishing  only  in 
running  water,  the  swamp  grass  and  the 
“  woods  grass{’’  are  also  of  great  value. — 

t  In  appearance  and  its  affinity  for  water,  it 
strongly  resembles  the  plant  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  The  hay  is  cured  with  one  day’s  sun, 
and  with  ordinary  care  3  tons  per  acre  are  readily 
reaped.  It  grows  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  All  cat¬ 
tle  eat  it  with  avidity. — Hon-  C.  C.  Pinckney. 

+  This  grass  is  perennial  and  springs  up  in  the 
woods  after  they  are  burned  in  winter.  It  lasts 
all  summer,  and  provides  sufficient  food/or  sheep 
during  the  entire  winter,  except  when  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  which  is  very  seldom,  and  usually 
lasts  only  a  few  days.  The  “  woods  grass”  is  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  that  strip  of  country  from  20 
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The  wild  Okra,  (Viola  pabrata)  the  Par¬ 
tridge  berry,  (Mitchelk  repens)  the  wild 
pea^vine  and  several  other  esculents,  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  most  natural  pastures  from  early 
spring  until  November. 

The  conviction  on  the  public  mind  has 
long  been  that  the  hay  grasses  cannot  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  Southern  States. 
In  obedience  to  what  appears  the  law  of 
nature,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  grasses  do 
acquire  in  northern  countries  a  succulency 
and  consistency  unattainable  in  warmer 
latitudes.  Forced  to  a  rapid  fructification 
before  they  have  had  time  to  concoct 
their  juices,  the  meadows  of  the  South  do 
not  afford  provender  sufficiently  rich  and 
nutrititious  to  raise  and  keep  animals  in  a 
thrifty  condition  without  grain.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  theoretically  true  ;  experienee 
has  not  yet  confirmed  it. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  that  the  small 
quantity  of  domestic  hay,  the  produce  of 
the  neighboring  parishes,  sold  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  has  usually  commanded  within  ?!2£ 
cents  per  hundred  lbs.  as  much  as  that  so 
exteusively  imported  from  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  Whether  the  market 
price  affords  a  correct  criterion  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  intrinsic  value  between  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  article,  no  means  of  pos¬ 
itive  ascertainment  exists.  That  the  form¬ 
er  nevertheless  is  a  readily  vendibie  com¬ 
modity  and  at  compensating  prices  too,  is 
of  itself  one  of  the  many  indications  that 
several  crops  wnknewn  to|our  state  are  yet 
to  reward  well  directed  industry.  In  each 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  ground 
peculiarly  adapted  to  permanent  pastures, 
and  nearly  an  equally  large  area  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  hay  grasses.  That  in  all  of  our 
fenny  lands,  including  many  of  the  swamps 

where  the  substratum  is  sand,  to  seed  them 

•  * 

— -  —  - - - - r — - - - 

to  30  miles  wide,  and  extending  through  North 
and  South  Carolina,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. — 
lion.  Mr.  Simpson. 


down  in  grass,  would  in  a  series  of  years, 
prove  to  be  a  more  profitable  investment 
than  if  cultivated  in  cotton,  rice  or  corn, 

I  feel  Warranted  in  stating,  if  a  few  exper¬ 
iments  may  be  relied  upon.  Much  of  the 
brackish  lauds  of  the  State  furnish  a  soil 
almost  too  rich  for  cultivation  in  any  of 
our  staplo  commodities — certainly  for  cot¬ 
ton.  On  these,  one  shallow  ploughing, 
in  the  spring,  has  been  known  to  produce  a 
crop  of  crab  grass  4  feet  high,  and  averag¬ 
ing  3  tons  per  acre.  These  considerations 
and  facts  show  that,  in  the  establishment 
of  meadows  for  the  raising  of  stock,  or  the 
makingof  hayforsale,  the  contest  between 
the  producer  here  and  abroad  will  be  in  the 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  article. 
If  to  the  acre  as  large  a  yield  may  be  expec¬ 
ted  on  similar  lands  in  this  State,  the  get¬ 
ting  it  to  market  earlier  by  one  or  two 
months,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  advan¬ 
tages,  will  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  fully, 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  nutritive  matter  which  is  accorded  to 
plants  of  a  cooler  region.  That  lands  in 
grass  will  produce  a  larger  net  profit  than 
when  planted  iu  grain,  has  long  been  most 
satisfactorily  ascertained  in  those  countries 
of  Europe  where  agriculture,  from  necessi¬ 
ty  has  attained  a  very  high  state  of  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses,  not  only  great  profit,  at  an  incon¬ 
siderable  expenditure  of  labor  is  realized, 
but  a  vast  amelioration  of  the  soil  is  the 
certain  result.  It  is  a  practical  knowledge 
of  this  two-fold  benefit  which  render  the 
lands  of  Holland  higher  in  value  than  those 
of  any  other  country ;  which  induces  their 
calculating  cultivators  to  prefer  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  bread  stuffs  to  a  diminished  rear¬ 
ing  of  their  grass  crops;  and  which  influen¬ 
ces  the  British  farmer  to  pay  for  the  rent 
of  meadow  grounds  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre.  In  this  country,  for  the  same  reason 
the  rents,  profits  and  prices  of  land,  are  the 
highest  where  grass  receives  the  most  at¬ 
tention. 
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To  the  farmer  who  is  the  owner  only  of 
a  few  slaves,  or  whose  landed  estate  is 
small,  the  subject  of  the  grasses,  whether 
to  be  mown  for  hay,  or  used  for  grazing,  is 
one  of  paramount  interest.  Thatheshould 
look  to  this  crop  as  the  one  best  calculated, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  to  yield  him  the  highest  remunera¬ 
tion,  if  the  experience  of  the  best  farmers 
mother  sections  of  our  country,  and  in  the 
old  wox’ld,  do  not  satisfy  him,  his  own  ex¬ 
periments,  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  make 
them,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  soon 
dissipate  all  doubt  he  may  now  entertain  of 
the  matter. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  subject  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  it  is 
hazarding  but  little  to  assert,  is  not  under¬ 
stood  in  the  cotton  growing  region;  nor 
perhaps  in  the  United  States.  The  un¬ 
soundness  of  the  excretionary  theory  of 
De  Candolle  has  at  length  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  determined  by  a  Scotch  chemist,?  who 
has  re-established  the  principle,  that  every 
plant  abstracts  from  the  soil  its  specific  ali¬ 
ment,  of  which,  by  long  cultivation  in  a 
single  crop  it  may  be  wholly  deprived ;  and 
that  unless  this  aliment  be  restored,  it  must 
remain  unfit  for  profitable  cultivation. — 
When  arable  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
for  two  or  three  years,  its  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  becomes  greatly  inproved.  By  the 
rotting  of  the  grass.f  which  absorbs  no  pot¬ 
ash,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  substances 
by  which  the  same  ingredients  are  let  free, 
it  is  again  enabled  to  reward  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman.  The  fact  and  the  reason 
soon  led  to  a  broader  field  of  examination. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  injury  to  the  land 

"Alfred  Gyde,  who  has  shown  that  the  minute 
excretions  of  plants  have  the  same  composition 
with  their  sap.  He  watered  plants  with  a  solution 
of  their  excretions  not  only  without  injury,  but  to 
Jheir  manifest  benefit. 

tGrass  contains  carbon,  45  percent.;  hydrogen 
5;  oxygen,  38;  nitrogen,  U,  and  ashes,  9  per 
rent. 


from  a  green  crop  is  less  than  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  ripen.  According  to  the  chemi¬ 
cal  researches  of  M.  Saussure,  the  ashes  of 
the  plants  of  peas  (Pisum  Sativum)  when 
green,  contain  only  17.25  per  cent  of  Phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  hut  that  when  ripe,  they 
yield  22  per.  cent.  The  wheat  plant  which 
held  10.75  per  cent  in  the  flower,  contained 
11.75  per  cent,  in  its  matured  state.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  from  other  plants. 
Broad  leaved  plants  absorb  the  most  from 
the  atmosphere ;  plants  having  the  srnail- 
est  system  of  leaves,  most  exhaust  the  soil 
of  common  nutritive  matter.  Plants  with¬ 
drawing  the  same  aliment  from  the  soil 
will  mutually  injure  one  another,  if  grown 
beside  each  other  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
absorb  substances  of  different  kinds,  they 
may  not  only  advantageously  be  cultivated 
side  by  side,  but  be  reared  in  succession. — 
Where  potash  abounds^  tobacco  might  be 
made  to  follow'  wheat  and  wheat  tobacco. 
In  the  cereals,  phosphates  are  invariably 
present;  the  narcotic  plants  dp  not  require 
these  salts.  The  w;ool  of  cotton  substracts 
from  the  soil  a  mere  trace  of  the  phosphate 
of  potassa;  the  seed  31.53  per  cent;  the 
wool  25,44  per  cent  of  the  phosphate  of  lime; 
the  seed  61.51  per  cent.  The  ash  of  the 
cotton  seed  moreover  has  treble  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  (the  most  valued  mineral  con¬ 
stituent  of  a  soil)  possessed  by  the  fibre. — 
Corn  takes  from  the  soil  less  potassa  and 
lime,  but  more  phosphoric  acid,  than  cotton; 
and  sweet  potatoes  mare  potassa,  but  less 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  main  crops 
of  the  planter,  therefore,  absorb  the  same 
ingredients  from  the  soil,  though  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions.  The  practice  of  planting 
oats  on  land  set  apart  for  cotton  is  obvious¬ 
ly  injurious,  especially  if  the  cotton  stalks 
are  removed  or  burnt;  for  not  only  do  you 
preventa  large  return  to  the  soil  of  the 
very  elements  it  most  needs,  but  a  crop  suc¬ 
ceeds  which  robs  it  of  a  considerable  port 
'tion  of  potash.* 

"The  reason  why  oats  exhaust  lands  is  here  ex¬ 
plained,  ,,  j 
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The  curing  of  potato  vines  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  land  from  which  they  are  taken- 
When  the  vines  are  given  back  to  the  soil, 
the  potato  is  not  an  exhausting  crop.* 

The  general  question  is  now  presented, 
what  plants  ought  to  succeed  each  other? 
Manifestly  those  which  receive  their  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  atmosphere,  should  fol¬ 
low  the  plants  that  owe  their  strength  and 
maturity  to  the  elements  of  the  soil  to  suc¬ 
ceed  others,  which  call  for  some  other.  Per¬ 
pendicular-rooting  plants  to  takeThe  place 
of  such  as  root  horizontally,  and  broau- 
leaved  plants  those  that  have  a  small  system 
of  leaves.  The  grasses  and  cereals  take 
up  a  large  quantity  of  silicia  from  the  soil  ; 
turnips,  the  beet  and  Irish  potato,  potash; 
the  pea,  tobacco,  and  clover,  lime;  wheat, 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  cotton,  Indian  corn  and 
the  sweet  potato,  potassa,  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  these  three,  therefore,  should 
not  succeed  each  other,  unless  the  land  be 
allowed  to  restone  season,  and  appropriate 
manure  applied.  White  crops  should  fol¬ 
low  green  crops,  The  former  exhausts  the 
soil  of  nitrogen;  the  latter  fixes  in  the  soil 
nitrogen  derived  from  the  soil.  The  large 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime  ami  pot¬ 
assa  which  the  cotton  seed  contains,  is  the 
reason  of  its  value  as  a  manure,  and  why 
soils  long  cropped  with  cotton  becomes  un¬ 
productive.  Without  attempting  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  best  rotation  for  the 

*These  considerations  go  far  to  prove,  that  a!-  i 
tertiate  husbandry  is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  \ 
serious  notice  of  the  planter  as  well  as  farmer. — 
The  low  latitudes, is  the  home  of  the  insect  tribe 
which  multiply  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  climate.  To  their  propaga¬ 
tion  and  extension,  the  improvident  efforts  of  man 
powerfully  contribute.  Oliver,  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  has  satisfactorily  ascertained.  1 
that  the  increase  of  insects  is  illimitable,  when  the  j 
same  soil  presents  the  same  crop  for  several  years  I 
in  succession,  or  even  crops  of  analagous  species.  ; 
But  when  a  crop  intervenes,  on  which  these  in-  } 
sects  cannot  live,  as  peas,  after  cotton  or  corn,  i 
then  the  whole  race  of  these  insects  perish  from  j 
the  field  for  want  of  proper  nourishment  for  their 
larvae. 


ordinary  crops  of  the  State,  I  ask  your  at¬ 
tention  to' two  instruments  of  amelioration 
and  improvement,  which  in  practice  are 
not  appreciated  as  their  intrinsic  value  de¬ 
mands;  these  are  the  sweet  potato  (Con¬ 
volvulus  Batatus)  and  the  cow  pea.  In  all 
suggested  rotations,  roots  seem  to  have  been 
designedly  omitted.  Now,  these  perform  a 
highly  important  office.  By  tap  rooted  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants,  a  thorough  opening 
and  deep  piercing  of  the  soil  is  effected, 
and  if  hogs  be  allowed  to  gratify  their  ap¬ 
petite  by  their  own  labor,  a  very  economi¬ 
cal  and  effectual  subsoil  plowing  is  secured. 
By  the  labor  of  this  animal  the  best  results 
even  on  the  light  and  blowing  lands  of  the 
Sea  Islands  have  been  obtained  ;  and  of  all 
the  instruments  for  the  extirpation  of  nut 
grass,  their  snout  is  the  best.  The  largo 
return  which  the  potato  makes  to  the  soil 
by  which  its  exhausting  power  is'  much  re¬ 
duced,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  and  the 
fine  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  ground, 
are  advantages  which  few  plants  enjoy. — 
In  the  reclamation  of  land  long  made  ster- 
jle  by  bropra  grass,  the  potato  slip  crop,  easi¬ 
ly  planted  and  attended,  will  be  found  an 
economical  agent.  To  our  southern  coun¬ 
try  the  potato  is  an  invaluable  root.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Peru,*  it  is  not  known  when  or  by 
whom  its  culture  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  This  great  crop  is  to  the 
slave-holding  States,  what  the  Irish  potato 
is  to  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Tha 
cheapness  of  its  production  ;  the  whole¬ 
someness  and  nutritious  quality  of  the  food; 
the  facility  of  cooking  it;  independent  of  its 
advantages  as  a  tillage  crop;  arc  so  many 

"'While  Pizarro  was  in  the  bay  of  Tumhez, 
"balsas,”  fciys  Prescott  in  nis  conquest  of  Peru, 
vol.  2,  p.  273,  "were  seen  steering  for  the  vessel 
laden  with  bananas,  plaintains,  yuca  Indian  corn 
sweet  potatoes,  pine  apples.  &,c.,”  Again,  page 
327,  a  large  portion  of  the  Island  of  Puna,  lying 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Tumbez, 
(south  latitude  about  3°  40')  bloomed  with  plan¬ 
tations  of  cacao,  of  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  products  of  a  tropical  clime.’ 
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reasons  in  favor  of  its  extended  culture  for  ! 
a  more  bountiful  supply,  and  even  for  the 
foreign  market,  Its  admitted  liability  to 
rot,  unfits  it,  it  is  said,  for  exportation.  If 
however,  as;  soon  as  dug,  they  bo  packed 
away  in  air  tight  barrels,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  keep  as  well  as  in  hills 
and  cellars.  Ripening  so  early  in  the  sea-  ; 
son,  they  might  be  made  an  article  of  profi¬ 
table  traffic,  as  a  vegetable  for  the  northern 
and  eastern  markets.  In  delicacy  and 
sweetness  of  flavor,  and  amount  of  nutrL 
menfc,  the  Irish  potato  is  far  iuferior  to  it. 
As  food  for  stock  of  ail  kinds,  it  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  theruta  baga  turnip;  and  as 
the  yield  per  ncie  is  greater  on  land  equally 
good,  the  culture  of  the  one  should  yield  to  ) 
that  of  the  other.  It  may  in  finejbe^assert- 
ed,  that  this  esculent  will  yield  more  solid 
nutritious  matter,  alike  congenial  to  the 
constitution  of  beast  and  man,  to  the  same 
space  than  any  other  plant  knovvu  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  ground,  and  at  a  less 
cost.* 


THE  COW  PEA. 

Of  all  fodder  crops,  there  is  none  equal 
to  this  pea,  which  is  emphatically  the  clo¬ 
ver  of  the  Southern  country.  It  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  all  dry  soils;  most  abundantly  rewards 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  derives  its 
chief  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere; 
and  affords  in  the  grain  and  cured  haulms 
or  straw,  highly  nutritious  and  healthy 
food  for  siock  of  every  description.  As  a 
manure  crop  for  weak  soils,  whether  it  be 
reaped  or  plowed  under  before  or  after  it 
attains  maturity,*  it  is  deservedly  entitled; 
to  occupy  the  very  first  rank.  ©£  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  field  pea  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  inferior  in  its  meliorating  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  row  pea,  the  analyses  of  Payan 
and  Boussingal't,  have  furnished  us  with 
certain  information^.  It  appears  then,  that 
with  regard  to  the  straws  of  the  small  grains 
pea  straw,  as  a  fertilizer,  is  worth  from  5  to 
9  times  as  much,  and  that  it  actually  equals 
farm  yard  dung.  Experiments  in  this 
State  with  the  cow  pea  seem  to  confirm 


"Since  the  reading  of  this  paper  before  the  so. 
ciety,  the  two  following  interesting  facts  have  been 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  John  Towns¬ 
end  of  Edisto  Island. 

1.  Between  the  5th  of  November  last,  when  he 
dug  a  portion  of  his  slip  potato  crop,  and  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  when  the  remainder  was 
honsed,  the  increase  of  the  common  /am,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  product  of  four  beds,  was  11  lbs. 
per  bed  of  105  feet,  or  924  lbs.  per  acre;  and  of 
die  yellow  yam,  47  lbs  per  bed.  or  3948  lbs.  per 
acre.  At  50  lbs.  per  week,  (the  usual  quantity  is 
42  lbs.)  tlie  increased  yield  of  the  former  would 
support  one  laborer  for  18  weeks,  and  the  latter 
for  78  weeks. 

2.  The  average  product  of  4  beds  of  the  com¬ 
mon  yam  was  138  lbs.,  equivalent  to  11,592  to  the 
acre ;  of  the  yellow  yam,  231  lbs.,  or  per  acre 
19,404  lbs.  At  50  lbs.  a  week,  the  former  would 
furnish  food  enough  for  one  person  for  4  years, 
o  months  and  3  weeks ;  the  latter  for  7  years  and 
6  months,  or  a  family  of  6  members  for  1  year 
and  3  months. 

The  first  fact  admonishes  the  planter  to  await 
the  coming  of  frost  before  he  begins  the  harvest¬ 
ing  this  crop;  the  second,  thait  by  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  arid  proper  cultivation.  1-6,  ,or  certainly  £  of 
an  acre  oer  working  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
plant.  This  will  give  food  enough  for  6  months 
i'ot  the  plantation 


this  opinion.  On  exhausted  clay  hills, 
nearly  too  poor  to  be  furnished  with  a  mea¬ 
gre  covering  of  vegetation,  the  annual 
planting  of  peas,  though  the  fruit  as  well 
as  the  stalks  and  vines,  were  regularly  ro- 
moved,  have  been  made  to  yield,  in  two 
or  three  years,  fair  crops  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat.  The  late  William  Lowndes,  on  his 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  planted 
peas  and  oats,  alternately  plowing  in  the 
former  in  autumn  as  a  manure  for  the  }nt- 
ter.  By  this  means  in  3  consecutive  years 
he  realized  successively  8,  15,  and  3Q  bqsh- 
els  of  oats  per  acre  ;  in  other  words,  every 
year  the  crop  was  doubled.  Cotton  on  the 
sandy  lands  of  the  seashore,  that  succeeds 
peas,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having 
been  aided  in  its  productive  power  by 

"Plants  in  drying,  Jose  the  nitrogen  contained 
i  n  their  sap,  give  up  their  saline  matters,  and  are 
resolved  more  or  less  completely  into  carbonic 
acid,  which  escapes  into  the  air,  and  is  so  far  lost. 
— Licbic 
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the  hast  manure  known  to  the  planter. — 
Olay  land  however,  is  better  adapted  to  its 
culture,  and  where  it's  enriching  effects  are 
more  surely  developed. 

*  *  *  *  '  *  *  * 

- - - 

[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 

Review  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Guano.  In  the  October  number  of  your 
journal  vve  find  an  article  extracted  from  the 
Edgefield  Advertiser,  on  this  fruitful  theme, 
claiming  for  it  wonderful  results.  We  trust 
gentlemen  will  be  as  particular  in  noting 
and  reporting  the  number  of  bales  cotton, 
bushtds  corn,  &c.,  from  the  use  of  Guano, 
sas  they  have  been  in  noticing  the  luxuriant 
looks  of  the  crop  in  the  spring.  We  stick 
to  our  old  opinion  repeatedly  expressed, 
Jjiat  there  is  great  danger  of  the  Guano  ma- 
fni(i  deing  more  harm  than  good.  We  may 
be  u  killing  the  goose  to  get  the  golden  egg.’’ 

sPkese.P.vatiojj  of  Health.  Agricultur¬ 
al  Apprentices,  Ac.  A  capital  melange  oi 
Abbeville.  Re  has  handled  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  huipbng  .without  gloves,  and  it  de¬ 
served  it  Abbey irie .speaks .of  “  penniug  up 
everything  in  the  form  of  gubbish  that  ac¬ 
cumulates  around  the  homestead.”  In  Au¬ 
gust,  unless  his  heaps  are  carefully  covered 
with  clay,  charcoal  dust  or  plaster,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  will  provoke  more  serious  “  malaria! 
influences”  than  he  will  allay.  In  this  cli¬ 
mate,  and  in  all  climates,  you  may  say  large 
masses  of  putrefying  vegetable  ami  animal 
matter  in  autumn  are  dangerous. 

Nitrate  or  Soda.  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  so- 
,da  and  200  lbs.  common  salt  (chloride  of  so¬ 
da)  per  acre  inercasQd  the  yield  of  wheat 
nine  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  all  stuff.  The 
grain  of  whea,t  contains  only  a  trace  of  soda 
or  chlorine,  and  the  straw  very  little  more. 
The  increased  yield  was  owing  to  other 
causes. 

Dogs  anp  Sheep.  Jack  Brown  comes  i 
down  pretty  bard  upon  Ri,ng,  Jo. ter  and 


Gumbo ;  but  it’s  no  use;  the  more  you  beat 
a  dog  the  more  he’ll  love  you.  Every  dog 
has  his  day,  and  their  day  has  been  so  long 
among  us  that  they  may  argue  plausibly 
enough  “  mancipat  usus ,”  and  “  rtvenon  anos 
monton ,”  as  they  please.  But  as  a  tax  upon 
dogs  would  fall  heavily  upon  a  large  class 
who  own)  no  other  sort  of  personal  proper¬ 
ty,  we  beg.  leave  to  offer  an  amendment  to’ 
Jack  Brown's  proposition,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  man  vote  according  to  the  strength  of 
his  dogs;  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
to  allow  him  who  has  no  fancy  for  either 
Tray,  Blanch  or  Sweetheart  to  weigh 
against  oue  who  numbers  mongrel  puppy, 
whelp  and  hound,  and  cur  of  low  degree 
amongst  his  household  gods. 

Corn  and  Cotton.  Our  friend  M.  is 
clearly  right — yes,  everybody  will  agree 
with  him  -but  the  duce  of  it  is,  half  the 
world  will  ask  your  advice  when  they  nev¬ 
er  expect  to  follow  it,  and  the  other  half  are 
like  direction  posts,  always  pointing  the 
wav  to  a  place,  but  never  going  there. 

Grape  Culture.  We  know  nothing 
about  making  wine,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  the  Isabella,  Herbemont  Madeira,  Bland 
Madeira,  Lenoir  and  Scuppernong  can  ho 
cultivated  successfully,  and  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  for  domestic  use  there  is  no 
fruit  more  delicious  or  healthful. 

Dcyis  Guano  Produce  Rust  in  Cotton? 
W,e  <io  not  think  it  does,  necessarily.  We 
had  quite  as  much  rust  in  fields  this  year 
where  there  was  no  Guano  as  where  it  was. 
This  has  been  a  ‘‘rusty  ”  season. 

To  Preseve  Posts.  AH  nonsense.  Does 
not  the  sap  run  down  the  pores  as  well  as 
up?  Cut  your  posts  in  August,  and  chat- 
the  butts  six  inches  above  ‘‘  wind  and  wa¬ 
ter”  line  is  the  best  advice  we  can  give; 
try  it. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  ‘‘  Caveat  Emptor .” 
The  world  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  de¬ 
mented  on  the  subject  of  fancy  manures. 
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The  press  for  some  time  has  been  drugged 
'with  all  manner  of  puffs  of  all  sorts  of 
4hings,  and  there  can  he  no  better  proof 
■waited  that  impositions,  gross  and  innu¬ 
merable,  have  been  practiced  by  dealers 
than  the  contrariety  of  result®.  Simple 
sulphate  of  lime  is  not  readily  soluble,  and 
unless  prepared  as  a  super  phosphate,  of 
very  little  account  as  a  manure.  A  great 
deal  too  much  has  been  'claimed  for  even 
the  best  preparations,  and  the  agricultural 
community  had  as  well  -be  ora  their  guard. 
More  anon. 

National  Cattle  Convention.  Dr. 
Warder  complains  that  we  gave  his  work 
a  severe  rap  on  account  of  its  locality',  and 
challenges  us  ts  point  to  ait  objectionable 
expression  in  his  pages.  Very  clever,  this, 
of  the  Doctor.  He  shows  his  good  sense  by 
“writing  horticulture,  and  leaving  the  do¬ 
mestic  institutions  to  their  proper  sphere.” 
But  we  will  lose  nothing  by  being  on  our 
guard.  The  late  cases  of  Harper  and  Put¬ 
nam  are  very  suggestive.  We  have  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  of  our  own— adapted  to  our 
own  latitude,  devoted  to  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  institutions— let  us  support  them. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,  and 
whenever  Dr.  Warder  will  furnish  us 
with  some  evidence  of  a  Southern  jour¬ 
nal’s  being  patronized, “read  or  extracted 
from,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line — 
much  'ess  a  kind  word  spoken  of  us — we 
will  acknowledge  the  corn. 

The  ‘‘New  Self-lifting  Subsoil  Plow,’’ 
now  so  lauded  at  Northern  Fairs,  and  in 
Northern  papers,  was  stolen  from  the  Farm¬ 
er  and  Planter’s  columns,  and  no  credit  has 
ever  been  given  for  it. 

Hog  Raising.  Eccentrick  has  given  us  a 
very  sensible  article — good  advice— but  like 
a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  hard  to  follow. 
The  truth  is,  where  cotton  is  the  main  crop, 
there  is  precious  little  time  left  for -any thing 
but  cotton.  You  may  talk  to  a  man  about 
barley  lots,  clover  lots,  lucerne  lots,  a  patch 


of  this  and  a  patch  of  that,,  and  they  all 
■echo, ‘‘ No  time,  for  I  can’t  leave  my  cot¬ 
ton.’  It  is  just  about  as  hard  work  for  a 
cotton  planter  to  practice  these  little  expe¬ 
riments  of  form  economy  as  it  is  for  an  old 
soaker  to  pass  a  doggery  without  taking  a 
drink.  Bp.oomsedge. 

Big  Branch,  October,  1854. 

Adnlteratiopj  of  Liquors. 

Eminent  chemists  assert, .says  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  that  nine-tenths  at  least 
of  all  the  liquors  consumed  in  .  the  United 
States  are  more  or  less  drugged.  To  say 
that  half  of  all  that  pretends  to  come  across 
the  Atlantic  is  wholly  manufactured  on 
this  side  of  it,  would  he  to  fall  short  of  the 
truth.  .  t  i 

There  are  numbers  who  live  and  thrive 
by  such  nefarious  trade.  Long  practice  in 
the  use  of  sugar  of  lead,  capsicum,  acids, 
aloes,  juniper  berries, verdigris,  logwood,  &c. 
in  varying  and  nicely  graduated  propor¬ 
tions,  lias  enabled  them  to  bring  the  art  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  seems  almost 
fabulous.  Cheap  monongahela  whiskey 
brought  into  their  vaults  by  the  hogshead, 
comes  out  bottled  and  ready  for  sale  as 
Medeira,  Cogniac,  Champagne,  Pale  Bran¬ 
dy,  Cream  of  the  Valley,  and  old  Port.  In 
these,  the  color,  flavor  and  smell  of  the 
originals  will  be  so  closely  imitated,  that 
experienced  taste  is  deceived  by  them.  So 
complete  and  minute  are  their  operations, 
that  not  only  are  foreign  brands  forged, 
and  the  shape  of  bottles,  the  devices  of 
seals  and  corks  imitated,  hut  even  artificial 
dust  and  cobwebs  are  fabricated  to  give 
them  an  air  of  respectable  antiquity. 

If  other  proof  of  this  were  needed,  be¬ 
sides  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  facts  that  more  Port 
is  druuk  in  the  United  States  in  one  year 
than  passes  through  the  Custom  House  in 
ten;  that  more  champagne  is  consumed  in 
America  alone  than  the  whole  Champagne 
district  pioduces;  that  Cognac  brandy  costs 
four  times  as  much  in  France  where  it  is 
made,  as  it  is  sold  for  in  our  corner groger- 
ies;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  whole  grape 
crop  in  Medeira  produced  no  apparent  di¬ 
minution  in  the  quantity,  nor  at  all  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  the  price  of  the  wine. — 
Him  fa  Merchrtn  f  a  >  M ngazi  n  c 
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[From  the  North  Carolina  Farmer's  Journal.]  j 

Farm  Economy. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  are  so  deficient, 
as  in  the  economy  of'  their  general  farm 

•  management.  But,  says  the  “  wise-acre” 
Parmer,  “  what  does  this  man  mean  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  me  about  economy  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  when  l  know  that  it  is  a  principal 
study  with  me  to  be  as  saving  as  possible 
with  everything  about  the  farm.  1  use  the 
hoe  until  it  is  worn  .as  small  as  my  hand  ; 
an  axe  until  the  hevil  is  worn  entirely  off, 

•  a  plovv  until  the  point  and  tnpuld  board  are 
,jn  such  a  condition  as  to  require  twice  the 
■  amount  of  labor  to  execute  the  same  work 
that  a  good  plow  would,  if  used.”  These, 
with  many  others  of  what  we  cull  extrava¬ 
gances,  are  regarded  by  many  fanners  as 
strict  “cDuomy.  ‘‘  A  penny  saved  is  a  pen¬ 
ny  gained.’’  says  the  immortal  Franklin, 
.and  how  many  might  be  saved,  which  are 
lost  by  farmers,  using  badly  worn-out  tools 
instead  of  good  ones.  Only  think  for  a 
moment  how  mucli  more  work  a  hand  can 
accomplish  with  a  good  tool  than  an  indif¬ 
ferent  one.  This  want  of  economy  is  not, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  confined  to  tools  upon 
the  farms,  but  it  may  be  sqen  in  every  tea- 
ture  of  our  farming;  look,  for  instance, 
how  much  is  generally  paid  out  by  our  far¬ 
mers  for  ipules  and  horses,  all  of  which 
they  could  4  aise  themselves  with  one-halt 
the  expense  at ‘which  they  now  obtain  them. 
As  ‘an  instguee  of  the  great  loss  we  yearly 
sustain  in  this  way,  we  will  mention  here 
that  we  Were  told  a  short  time  since  by  a 
highly  intelligent  farmer  in  Edgecombe 
county,  that  he  had  made  an  estimate  of 
the  money  paid  for  mules  during  the  last 
year,  by  the  fanners  of  that  county,  and  to 
his  perfect  astonishment,  the  amount  was 
nearly  forty  thousand  dollars.  While  up¬ 
on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  remark 
that  every  farmer  alter  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  for  three  years  tirpe 
should  raise  his  own  mules.  It  should  be 
done  in  this  way:  it  is  understood  that 
every  farmer  who  manures  to  any  extent 
during  winter,  must  have  some  extra  teams 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  hauling  and  heavy 
plowing,  and  instead  of  using  mules  for 
this  purpose,  let  him  get  large,  well-formed 
mares,  and  so  arrange  it  that  they  do  not 
work  during  the  summer  at  all,  and  let  them 
drop  their  colts  'in  July  or  August,  and  by 


the'  latter  part  of  the  fall,  the  bolt  will  have 
a  good  start,,  and  will  suffer  hut  little  if  any 
injury  from  the  mother  being*  worked. — 
There, is  much  unnecessary  loss  sustained 
in  manures  by  our  farmers,  which,  with  a. 
little  more  care,  might  he  easily  avoided*. — 
It  seems  really  inconsistent  to  see  a  far¬ 
mer  eagerly  seeking  lifter  guano,  lime,  bone- 
dust,  and  piaster  to  apply  to  his  land,  when 
he  has  neglected  his  barn-yard  manure, 
containing  the  same  elements  these  sub¬ 
stances  contain,  and  in  a  state  of  solution 
too,  w  hich  renders  them  available  at  once 
as  food  for  plants.  We  will  carry  this  sul> 
ject  farther,  and  speak  of  one  act  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  of  which  nine-tenths  of  our 
farmers  are  guilty,  and  that  is,  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  too  much  land.  Let  a  farmer  reflect 
for  a  moment  and  see  what  he  gains  by 
tilling  a  field  which  does  not  produce  more 
than  three  barrels  of  corn  or  seven  bushels 
of  wheat  or  oats.  This  amount  will  about 
jiay  expenses  of  Cultivation,  and  the  farm¬ 
er  who  tills  such  land  is  left  annually  with¬ 
out  any  surplus,  and  his  land  is  wearing 
down,  year  after  year.  We  ask,  would  it 
not  be  economy  in  such  a  farmer  to  till  less 
land,  sell  one-half  of  his  farm  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  improvement  of  the 
balance.  We  ask  our  readers  to  think  of 
what  we  have  here  suggested,  and  for  the 
future,  endeavor  to  use  only  good  tools, 
raise  their  own  stock,  and  cultivate  small 
farms  and  cultivate  them  well. 


Back  Plowing. 

There  is  one  subject  which  I  would  wisif 
to  call  the  attention  of  fanners  at  this  time 
to,  1  mean  hack  plowing,  that  is  turning  the 
furrow  from  the  ieiice  or  wall. 

This  may  seem  at  first  view  of  but  little 
consequence,  but  in  reality  is  of  some  init- 
portnnee.  I  should  say  there  should  be 
some  dozen  or  more  furrows  turned  oneach 
side,  towards  the  centre,  and  particularly  on 
the  lower  side. 

Practicing  this  mode,  much  of  the  best 
loam,  the  very  best  and  richest  soil,  would 
be  saved,  which  now  oftentimes  is  suffered 
to  wash  under  the  wall  and  does  no  one  any 
good  except  to  make  brakes  and  briars  grow 
rank  and  stout.  But  farmer  [lurry  says  he 
can’t  stop  this  year — he  has  got  so  much  I  o 
do,  but  will  attend  to  it  another  year.  An¬ 
other  year,  finds  him  with  the  same  excuse, 
and  equally  ready  to  put  it  off  till  another 
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yeais  But  this  is  not  the  time,  to  reform 
•and  improve.  To  day,  is  a  very  good  time 
to  begin.  It  may  storm  tomorrow,  and 
then  boys  we  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  dry 
our  clothes,  keep  out  of  the  wet,  and  do 
what  must  be  done,  without  branching  out 
■on  every  new  game.  Yes  yes,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  make  improvemements,  and 
after  we  get  finely  begun,  one  good  thing 
will  lead  to  another,  till  we  shall  soon  find 
■ourselves  surrounded  with  good  deeds  and 
good  works.  H. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

To  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Laurens 

District,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 

Laurens  C.  H.  on  the  27 th  Sept.  1854  : 

ON  GRASSES. 

Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  other  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  were  instructed  to  report  on  the 
*•  Grasses  suited  to  this  locality,”  I  am  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  making  my  report 
alone.  “  Grass,’'  says  Prof.  JMartyu,  “  vul¬ 
garly  forms  one  single  idea,  and  a  husband¬ 
man,  when  he  is  looking  over  his  enclosure 
does  not  dream  that  there  are  upwards  of 
-300  species  of  grass,  of  which  30  or  40 
may  be  at  present  under  his  eye.  They 
iiave  scarcely  had  a  name,  besides  the  gen¬ 
eral  one,  till  within  these  20  years  ;  and  the 
few  particular  names  which  have  been  giv¬ 
en  them  are  far  from  having  obtained  gen¬ 
eral  use,  so  that  we  may  fairly  assert  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  most  common  and 
useful  tribe  of  plants  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ” 
As  the  time  of  the  Soeiety  will  not  per- 
mita  lengthy  detail, I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
notice  such  grasses  as  I  think  best  suited 
U*  our  locality”— and  1st  of  Broomsedge  : 
This  ie .a  species  of  the  genus  carex  of  which 
there  are  many.  This  very  common  grass 
is  too  well  known  to  require  description — 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  the  farmer  with  a 
tone  of  contempt.  This  is  only  one  instance 
of  many  of  our  proneness  to  slight  useful 
things  because  they  are  common,  or  easily 
to  be  obtained.  Besides  seizing  our  lands 
when  turned  out,  and  preventing  their 
washing,  a  property  of  itself  in  an  old  coun¬ 
try  of  incalculable  value,  it  makes  from  the 
iiiiddle  of  April  till  the  end  of  June,  of  al¬ 
most  the  only  pasturage  we  have  for  our 
.cattle  and  sheep.  I  can  say  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  with  a  fmpper  allowance  of  salt 
and  some  dry  food,  such  as  straw  or  shucks 


it  will  keep  our  cattle  in  good  condition. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  the  remarka¬ 
ble  fact  that  cow  peas  thrive  well  in  a  field 
where  Broomsedge  has  been  turned  ander. 
This  is  the  more  important  as  every  one 
must  have  noticed  no  other  plant  will  do 
so. 

2d.  Crab  Grass — Digitaria  Sanguinalis— 

It  is  singular  that  in  the ‘‘ Farmer’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,’’  compiled  by  a  Northern  man,-  the1 
word  Crab  Grass  is  not  to  be  found.  In 
the  South,  however,  in  our  cotton  fields  it 
is  sufficiently  well  knowu  by  that  name. — 
My  business  with  it,  however,  is  as  a  grass 
for  grazing  and  hay.  Every  one  knows 
that  through  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  this  is  one  of  our  best  de¬ 
pendences  for  the  pasture  of  our  stock ; 
coming  in,  too,  when  Broomsedge  is  get¬ 
ting  too  hard  and  bitter.  On  our  fresh  lands 
and  by  proper  manuring  of  our  old  lands, 
we  might  have  any  quantity  of  this  grass.. 
Maj.  S.  Powell,  of  Alabama,  measured  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  Crab  Grass  in  his  corn  field; 
From  the  first  acre  on  highland,  he  saved 
2,675  lbs  of  nicely  cured  hay  ;  from  the  2d 
acre,  which  was  bottom  or  slough  laud,  the 
yield  was  3,987  lbs.  He  felt  assured  that 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  ancl  a  half  could  have 
been  saved  from  each  acre  of  his  corn  land. 
Maj.  P.  is  pf  opinion  that  it  is  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  Northern  hay,  and  answers  bet¬ 
ter  for  mules  and  horses  than  ladder.  No.w, 
in  the  Patent  Office  reports  for  1851, we  read! 
in  N.  York,  from  clover  and  timothy,  ‘  two 
tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre  area  good  yield.’ 
In  N.  Hampshire,  ‘  average  yield  per  acre, 
1£  tons.’  In  Connecticut,  ‘from!  to 2  tons 
are  raised  to  the  acre,’  &c.  And  this  is 
done  by  aid  of  manure,  lime  and  plaster. — 
Is  it  not  probable  that  with  the  same  man¬ 
agement  our  crab  grass  would  exceed  this? 

3d.  Wild  rice  grass  and  wild  oat  grass 
sometime,  spring  up  spontaneously  and 
grow  luxuriantly  in  our  bottoms.  1  have 
sometimes  cut  many  tons  for  hay.  It 
makes  coarse  provender,  and  is  not  miaich 
relished  by  cattle — they  will  eat  it  however, 
if  it  is  sprinkled  with  brine.  So  much  fwr 
the  native  grasses. 

4th.  Clover — This  is  not  properly  a  grass 
though  commonly  ranked  with  them.  In 
the  Northern  States  it  is  greatly  esteemed, 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  grazing  and 
hay,  but  also  to  be  tyrned  in  as  a  fertilizer. 
It  is  there  considered  the  basis  of  all  good 
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husbandry,  both  enriching  and  sweetening 
the  land.  *  The  few  attempts  to  raise  it  in 
this  local ity:h-ave  not  been  very  encouraging. 

In  cool,  wet  seasons  it  has  appeared  to  do 
pretty  well,  bint  more  generally  our  climate 
has  seemed  to  be  too  hot  and  dry  for  it.  Mr. 
Affleck  says  that  with  a  bushel  or  two  of 
plaster  per  acre  it  would  do  well  in  the 
climate  of  Mississippi.  It  would  be  well 
theiefore,  to  give  it  a  further  trial,  and 
treat  it  with  plaster.  If  it  could  be  made 
to  thrive  with  us  as  it  does  at  the  North 
no  doubt  it  might  be  the  means  of  renova¬ 
ting  our  lands  ;  but  so  long  as  cotton  is  our 
Alpha  and  Omega,  what  chance  is  there 
that  we  shall  grow  clover  or  any  other  ren¬ 
ovating  crop  1  To  this  list  I  might  add  lu- 
-cerne,  white  clover  and  herds  grass,  each  of 
which  may  be  made  t©  grow  well  in  this 
locality,  and  under  proper  management 
might  be  made  profitable.  I  might  add, 
too,  Bermuda  grass,  musquit  and  gama 
grass;  but  I  hasten  on  to  my  5th  and  last 
division,  the  great  Southern  renovator — 

“  the  Rescue  Grass’’  of  Mr.  Iverson  of  Ga. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  be  says  it  is  a  winter  grass 
which  will  graze  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try,  &c.,  from  Nov.  to  June,  and  keep  them 
fat;  that  then,  the  stock  being  withdrawn, 
it  will  yield  as  much  hay  per  acre,  and  more 
than  timothy,  clover,  or  the  blue  grass  of 
Kentucky  ;  that  it  is  as  nutritious  as  barley, 
and  that  stock  are  as  fond  of  it ;  that  it 
will  reclaim  worn  out  fields;  yea  more,  he 
says  “  that  when  followed  by  our  corn  field 
pea,  it  gives  the  cheapest,  the  eusiest,  the 
Simplest,  the  quickest  and  most  paying  plan 
to  reclaim  worn  out  fields,  and  to  refertilize 
those  not  yet  so,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
tman  can  devise.’’ 

He  says  further  that  it  is  never  injured 
by  cold,  and  that  it  stands  our  hottest  sun ; 
that  it  does  not  spread  or  run  so  as  to  be 
difficult  to  get  rid  of;  that  it  can  be  easily 
destroyed  at  any  stage  before  its  seeds  are 
ripe,  by  being  plowed  under;  and  lastly, 
that  it  requires  to  be  sowed  but  once,  ever 
reproducing  itself  through  its  seeds  ;  that 
it  is  an  annual,  and  the  roots  do  the  same 
way  as  wheat.  Again  he  goes  on  and 
says,  “  I  have  proof  to  show  thnt  if  the 
field  will  produce  at  all,  then  my  grass  will 
reclaim  it  single  handed,  but  if  followed 
with  the  pea  it  will  sfton  make  it  produce 
as  well*  yea,  better  than  it  ever  did,  and 
that  for  ages  to  come.”  If  this  be  true  or, 


the  half  of  it  be  true,  then  we  have  to*use 
Mr.  Iverson’s  own  emphatic  words,  “  The- 
very  thing  of  all  things  in  the  world,  we 
want — a  perfect  God  send.” 

And  if  this  be  true,  or  the  half  of  it  be 
true,  I  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  Societ)r 
that  it  is  “the  grass  suited  to  this  locality.’’ 

I  will  simply  add  that  each  member  of  this* 
Society  should  try  a  small  parcel  for  him¬ 
self.  Many  of  us  are  too  much  afraid  of 
humbugs.  We  should  always  try  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  small  scale  and  then  the  loss  by 
failure  will  be  a  trifle,  and  we  will  have 
gained  at  least  some  additional  experience. 
Let  os  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Davis. 


[From  the  Unionvule Journal. j 
“  Cutting  Timber.” 

Mr.  Editor. — There  are  few  things  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture,  over  which  more 
mystery  hangs  than  cutting  timber.  Every 
wiseacre  who  scouts  hookfarming  and  glo¬ 
ries  in  the  name  of  practical  man,  could 
doubtless  tell  you  all  about  it,  hut  if  your 
experience  be,  like  mine,  yon  would  find 
their  views  as  discordant  as  guess  work 
generally  is.  “There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,”  we  are  told  by  the  best  authority, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  there  is  a 
time  proper  for  cutting  timber.  Our  own 
experience  has  been  marked  by  many  chan¬ 
ges,  and  we  are  now  almost  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever,  but  still  hope  that  science, 
now  having  directed  her  labors  directly  to 
our  cause,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  throw 
new  light — clear  light  upon  a  subject  so  full 
of  importance  to  every  one.  Our  first  ex¬ 
periment  we  will  remember.  Avery  prac¬ 
tical  old  gentleman  of  large  experience, 
hud  been  cutting  timber  for  posts,  with 
great  care  during  the  winter — having  been 
told,  he  remarked,  by  the  most  experienced 
that  when  the  timber  was  quiescent,  and’ 
had  little  sap  in  it  and  all  hard  wood,  was 
the  proper  time.  It  accidentally  occurred* 
that  we  needed  some  posts  in  the  spring, 
and  they  were  cut  without  any  regard  to 
selection — by  the  negroes — small  timber  at 
that.  The  old  gentleman  told  us  that  they 
would  not  Ia6t  longer  ‘‘than  a  pudding  tied 
to  a  cat’s  tail,”  hut  as  much  to  our  surprise 
as  his,  they  were  perfectly  Sound  when  hii 
ppstn  were  rotted  down. 
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We  remember  reading  afterwards,  expe¬ 
riments,  going  to  prove  that  spring — while 
.sup  was  in  the  wood — was  the  proper  time 
to  cut  timber  and  set  it  down  as  the  true 
theory.  Ail  experienced  millwright  told 
rus  also,  that  it  was  the  proper  season.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  had  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  it.  in  enclosing  an  old 
plantation,  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  pine 
timber  had  recently  died,  for  economy's 
sake  we  ordered  the  dead  pine  to  be  split, — - 
A  great  portion  of  the  farifi  was  enclosed 
by  this  sort  of  timber,  in  the  spring,  find¬ 
ing  more  fence  necessary,  we  sent  the  hands 
into  a  fine  oak  forest  hard  by,  to  save  time, 
and  built  the  remainder  of  new  fed,  white 
and  Spanish  oak  rails^to  our  amazement— 
this  part  of  the  fence,  although  in  a  clear 
old  field,  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  rotted 
down  and  required  repair  before*  the  dead 
pine  fence,  which  was  excluded  from  the 
evening  sun  by  a  belt  of  woods  running  par¬ 
allel  to  it. 

We  have  now  got  posts  made  of  large 
post  oak  12  x  12,  which  were  nearly  all 
heart — set  in  the  ground  in  1841,  they  are 
not  as  sound  as  a  post  oak  post  dug  up  a 
few  days  ago,  which  was  set  on  the  same 
farm  30  years  ago.  We  have  some  posts 
all  heart,  which  have  rotted  down  in  a  few 
years,  and  others  with  very  little  heart 
same  sort  of  wood,  but  cut  at  a  different 
time,  perfectly  sound.  There  must  be 
something  then  in  the  season—  what  is  it? 

We  have  seen  it  gravely  asserted,  and 
repeatedly  indorsed  by  intelligent  men,  that 
a  post  set  in  the  ground  reversed,  would 
outlast  one  set  as  it  grew.  It  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense,  as  a  moments  reflection  might,  con¬ 
vince  any  one.  The  part  of  a  post  which 
always  rots,  is  be tw e'en  wind  and  water, 
right  at  the  ground.  It  is  not  that  water  is 
carried  up  the  pores  of  the  wood  more  ea¬ 
sily  iu  the  upright  position — because  we 
all  know  that  the  sap  comes  down  as  readi¬ 
ly  as  it  goes  up.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
tried  rho  experiment  often  enough  to  be 
satisfied.  It  is  probable  that  persons  who 
have  tried  it  successfully,  have  been  led  in¬ 
to  the  belief  by  a  difference  in  the  timber  or. I 
time  of  cutting  it.  The  best  preventive  is  ; 
to  char  the  post  thoroughly  from  the  butt  i 
upwards,  for  six  inches  above  the  ground.  {, 
A  writer  or  two  of  great  experience,  have  1 
recently  declared,  that  if  oak,  hickory  ok,} 
ehesnut  timber  be  .felled  in  August,  in  the,  ; 
second  running  of  the  sap  and  barked,  it, Will 


season  thoroughly,  and* even  tire  twigs  will 
remain  sound  for  years/ 

One  declares  that  from  experience  he  can* 
affirm  that  rails  of  post  oak  and  black 
oak,  cut  in  winter,  would  last  only  tens 
or  twelve  years,  while  the  same  limber,, 
cut  in  August,  would  last  from  25  to  30> 
years.  He  says  that  he  has  oak  rails,  cut 
in  1808,  now  perfectly  sound.  An  old  wa¬ 
gon  waker  of  Georgia  makes  the-same  as¬ 
sertion — -but  we  do  not  find  our  wagon 
makers  ready  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  growing  importance.  Our  tim¬ 
ber  is  fast  disappearing — board  trees,  rail 
trees,  wagon  and  carriage  timber  are  all  fast 
falling  before  the  approach  of  civilization 
It  is  time  to  look  a  little  into  the  matter,  and 
lay  up  for  a  rainy  day.  We  beg  all- young 
beginners  to  turn  their  attention  to  it;  as 
to  the  old  fogies  they  know  too  much  al¬ 
ready  to  be  taught  anything.  R. 


For  die  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Sheep  Husbandry. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  compliance  with  a 
promise  I  made  you  before  I  left  Laurens,  I 
proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  my 
success  with,sheep  husbandry.  Being  na¬ 
turally  fond  of  stock,  and  believing  that  our 
exhausted  lands  could  be  more  readily  and 
effectually  renovated  by  the  introduction  of 
sheep  husbandry,  as  one  of  the  regular  crops 
of  the  farm,  than  by  any  other  system,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  about 
six  years  ago  began  vvtth  a  small  flock  of 
blooded  sheep,  with  which  1  succeeded  so 
well  that  I  enlarged  my  flock  to  the  utmost 
•linpacity  of  the  farm,  and  am  thoroughly  sa¬ 
tisfied,  after  an  experience  of  near  six 
years — four  iu  Laurens  District,  S.  C.,  and 
nearly  two  where  I  now  live,  in  Cass  Coun¬ 
ts,  Georgia — that  no  branch  of  our  farming- 
interest  pays  so  great  a  return  for  the  outlay 
as  our  flock,  and  believe,  to-day,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  and  plantations  in  the 
upper  and  middle  districts  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na  and  Georgia  could' Drake  it  more  profita¬ 
ble  to  raise  wool  than  cotton,  and  that  the 
crop  is  liable  to  fewer  disasters,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  popular  opinion  to  the  contra- 
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■Xy.  And  hi  fire 'Course  ©if  a  few  years,  in- 
-stead  of  barrou  plai-rrsatid  gullied  liillsj  the 
present y-ield  of  orop^s could  be  doubled,  and 
the  form  made  to  “bloom  and  blossom  like 
-the  rose.” 

It  rs  not  my  purpose  to  urge  upon  my 
brother  farmers  the  entire  substitution  of 
wool  growing  for  cotton,  at  present,  but  to 
'recommend  them  to  mix  it,  so  us  to  make 
fit  one  of  the  regular  crops  in  your  rot.a’ion, 
raising  sheep  enough  to  graze  off  your  stub¬ 
ble  lauds,  and  such  as  you  choose  to  rest 
from  the  plow,  and  my  word  for  it,  if  you 

do  .your  duty  by  the  sheep,  you  will  find  it 

• 

■to  your  interest  to  increase  the  sheep  and 
decrease  the  cotton,  for  they  are  by  far  the 
'best  machines  the  farmer  can  use  for  con¬ 
verting  noxious  weeds  and  grass  into  ma¬ 
nure.  Col.  Randall,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  “  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South,”  says, 
“It  would  be  good  economy  for  the  farmer 
to  keep  his  neighbor’s  sheep,  without 
charge,  on  all  briers,  or  coppiced,  unarable 
lands,  if  he  could  not  so  stock  them  him¬ 
self.”  And  by  folding  them  at  nignt, 
(which  we  always  do  to  protect  them  from 
dogs,  unless  grazing  very  near  the  house,) 
on  the  poerest  spots,  land  enough  can  be 
enriched  to  make  turnips  and  other  food 
sufficient  to  winter  them,  and  leave  it  in 
good  condition  for  cropping  for  several 
y'ears.  •  . 

That  this  is  entirely  practicable;  and  not 
in  ere  theory,  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial  abundantly  proves.  And 
that  we  must  adopt  some  renovating  pro¬ 
cess,  all  must  know.  And  that  as  fine  and 
cheap  wool  Can  be  grown  in  the  Southern 
as  in  the  Northern  or  Western  States,  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  that  eminent 
wool  grower,  Mark  R.  Cockrill,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  who  grows  the  finest  wool  known  to 
'the  world,  beating,  at  two  World’s 'F airs,  all 
competition,  by  large  odds,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  finest  Saxony  flocks  were  fully  re-  ' 
presented.  T  regard  '.Mr.  Cockrill’s  experi-  ; 


merits  and  success  ns  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  South  than  the  acquisition 
of.  Cuba,  the  building  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
or  any  similar  political  measure,  for  hereto¬ 
fore  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  fine 
wool  could  not  be  grown  in  a  warm  climate, 
and  if  fine  woo  led  sheep  were  brought 
South,  that  their  wool  would  become  coarse. 
But  Mr.  Cockpll’s  experience  is  to  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this. 

When  I  first  began  't>  raise  sheep  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  different  breeds, 
or  their  peculiarities,  but  when  I  began  to 
investigate  lire  subject,  I  found  them  wide¬ 
ly  different,  both  in  appearance  and  consti¬ 
tutional  organization,  and  in  order  to  test 
the  merits  of  the,  different  breeds,  bought 
several  kinds,  and  now  have  a  beautiful  lot 
of  grade  Bakevvell,  or  Leicesters,  a  few  New 
Qxfordshires  and  Cotswolds,  a  few  African 
Flat  Tails,  Spanish  Merinoes.a  fine  lot,  and 
a  lot  of  Iambs,  a  cross  between  a' Spanish 
Merino  buck  and  grade  Bake \ve,ll  ewes,  that 
are  the  prettiest  lot  of  lambs  I  ever  saw, 
and  a  fine  yearling  French  Merino  ram, 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  S.  W.  Jewett, 
of  Middjeberry,  Vermont. 

The  Cotswolds,  New  Oxfonlshires  and 
Bakes  wells  are  so  similar  that  it  requires  a 
better  judge  than  I  am  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  all  a  large,  handsome  mutton 
sheep,  yielding  a  heavy  fleece  of  coarse 
wool,  seem  to  suffer  much  from  heat  and 
snuffles,  and  require  rich  and  abundant  pas¬ 
tures,  but  mature  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
are  very  good  nurses,  and  as  mutton  shaep 
might  be  made  valuable  on  plantatations 
where  rich  grazing  can  he  obtained;  hut 
they  will  not  do  well  on  scanty  pasture. 

The  African  Broad  or  Flat  Tails  I  have 
had  but  a  short  time,  They  are  natives  of 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  seem  but  little  af¬ 
fected  by  hot  weather,  noses  always  clean, 
and  are  said  to  do  well  on  very  scanty,  and 
coarse  ..herbage.  They  yield  a  moderate 
fleece  of  coarse  wool,  and  are  said  to  make 
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superior  mutton.  They  are  an  unique  race* 
with  broad,  thick  tails,  covering  the  entire 
rump,  long,  pendant  ears,  and  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors,  red,  white,  black  and  spotted-  I 
obtained  mine  from  Co!.  Singleton,  of 
Richland,  who  has  the  only  flock  of  pure 
breed  that  1  know  of  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  raised  from  several  importa¬ 
tions  made  by  Col.  Singleton’s  father  from 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Spanish  Merino  (of  which  we  have 
about  fifty  ewes  and  their  lambs  purchased 
from  Mr.  Randall  of  New  York)  is  a  small 
and  rather  unsightly  sheep,  but  is  ver}7 
hardy  and  thrifty,  and  will  do  well  on  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  larger  English  breeds  would 
starve,  yields  heavier  fleeces  in  proportion 
to  carcass  than  any  other  sheep  of  superior 
wool,  which  commands  in  market  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  coarse  wool.  They 
seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  stand ‘either  hot 
or  cold  weather,  are  rarely  seen  with  foul 
noses,  or  snuffles,  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  sheep  for  our  wants,  being  able  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  very  scanty  pasture,  will  do  better 
on  old  field  pasture  than  any  breed  I  have 
over  tried,  and  being  a  rangy  sheep,  are  well 
adapted  to  mountains  and  woods  range. 
They  will  hear  close  stocking,  and  readily 
recover  condition  when  removed  from  poor 
to  rich  pasture. 

The  French  Merino  differs  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  only  in  size  and  weight  of  fleece,  (fre¬ 
quently  yielding  as  much  as  thirty  pounds,) 
and  are  said  to  be  pure  bred  descendants 
from  the  Spanish  stock,  brought  up  to  their 
present  size  by  judicious  breeding  and  high 
feeding. 

We  are  breeding  our  Spanish  ewes  to  the 
French  buck,  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
lambs,  but  1  doubt  much  whether  there  ever 
was  a  Wetter  sheep,  all  things  considered, 
than  the  old  Spanish  Merino. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  cotton  growing  States  that  will  not  pay 
for  cultivation,  befhg  exhausted  by  excess¬ 


ive  cropping,  that  will  furnish  summer  feed 
for  at  least  one  Merino  per  acre,  thereby 
making  a  fair  crop  without  tillage,  and  gra¬ 
dually  improve  until  again  rendered  fit  for 
cultivating,  that  are  now  lying  a  barren 
waste,  and  an  eyesore  to  their  owners.  In 
fact,  nearly  ever}7  farmer  and  planter  in  the 
cotton  growing  region  can  grow  two  flocks 
of  sheepwithout  materially  interfering  with 
the  regular  work  of  Jhe  hands,  only  requiring 
one  to  feed  them  at  night,  and  turn  them  to> 
pasture,  for  which  he  gets  well  paid  in  ma¬ 
nure,  and  with  this  little  trouble  his  flock 
will  readily  pay  in  semi-annual  instalments, 
in  wool  and  lambs,  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent. 

In  stocking  a  farm,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  its  capacity  to  furnish  grazing,  and 
the  selection  of  the  breed  of  sheep  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
convenience  for  market.  If  the  land  is  low 
and  rich,  and  furnishes  abundant  rich  pas¬ 
ture,  and  a  market  for  mutton  is  near,  then 
the  large  English  sheep  may  pay  well;  but 
if  the  land  is  high  and  thin,  furnishing  but 
scanty  pasturage,  then  the  Merino  should, 
by  all  means,  be  selected. 

The  mountain  districts  of  South  Carolina 

*  % 

and  Georgia  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
sheep  business,  growing  almost  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  herbage,  including  the  wild  peavine, 
affording  the  best  of  ranges  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year,  while  the  coves  and  flat 
lands  grow  the  grasses  and  cereal  grains  to 
perfection.  The  lands  are  cheap,  water 
pure  and  abundant,  and  the  climate  salubri¬ 
ous,  offering  every  inducement  that  one 
could  desire  to  facilitate  the  enterprize ;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  vast 
ranges  go  ungrazed,  except  by  a  few  scrub 
cattle.  I  hope  it  vvfll  not  always  be  so,  that, 
such  splendid  openings  for  remunerating 
investments  will  pass  unimproved.  Will  not 
some  of  our  capitalists  embark  in  thfi  busi 
ness,  and  send  out  their  shepherds,  with 
their  Hocks,  to  reap  ihe  rich  harvest  that  na- 
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ture  has  prepared  for  them,  even  if  they 
have  to  return  to  the  lower  lands  in  the 
winter,  for  in  Spain  their  flocks  were  for¬ 
merly  driven  a  distance  of  three  hundred 

» '  ♦ 

miles  to  summer  pastures,  to  return  home 
to  winter  quarters,  andstill  paid  flue  profits. 
But  we,  with  all  our  boasted  enterprize,  suf¬ 
fer  golden  harvests  to  grew  ungathered  ut 
•our  very  doors.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  for 
want  of  capital,  enargy  or  intelligence? 
The  only  satisfactory  reason  we  can  give  is, 
•that  our  people  have  grown  up  under  the 
popular  prejudice  against  sheep,  believing 
that  they  are  a  worthless,  sickly  stock,  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  destroyed  daily  by  their  natural 
enemies,  the  wolf  or  worthless  cur,  or  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  wholesale,  by  the  ma¬ 
ny  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  Against 
the  first  objection  it  is  very  easily  to  guard, 
by  having  some  person  with  them  by  day, 
•and  folding  them  at  night,  in  an  enclosure, 
high  enongh  to  keep  them  out.  As  to  the 
diseases,  I  can  only  speak  from  bur  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  we  have  lost  less  by  sheep 
•than  by  hogs,  since  I  began  to  raise  them, 
•and  have  never  lost  one  that  I  know  of,  by 
a  dog.  Are  not  all  the  crops  liable  to  dis¬ 
aster  ?  And  I  repeal,  that  I  believe  that  the 
wool  is  a  more  certain  crop  than  cotton ;  and 
•moreover,  the  sheep  almost  invariably  pays 
iliis  debts,  by  leaving  a  fleece  sufficient  for 
all  outlays  on  his  account,  while  rains,  hail¬ 
stones,  and  -s®  forth,  beat  out  our  cotton  and 
make  it  worthless,  as  we  can  testify,  by 
•sad  experience,  with  the  present  crop. 

Now,  as  figures  cannot  err,  we  will  make 
a  few,  to  show  what  vve  think  can  be  done 
with  a  few  hundred  sheep,  on  our  moun¬ 
tain  ranged  an<l  we  will  close  this  already 
to®  lengthy  article,  hoping  that  others  will 
give  their  views  and  experience  about  this 
important  but  much  neglected  subject. 
L^J^oWi  Merinoes  stand  high,  where  they 
are  known,  costing  more  than  most  persons 
would  like  to  pay  for  an  entire  flock,  I  would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  common  ewes 


and  Merino  rams,  by  which  means  a  fine 
wooled  race  of  hardy  sheep  can  be  bred’ 
yielding  fleeces  equal  in  weight  and  nearly 


equal  in  quality,  to  the  pure  bred  Merino. 
Say  we  purchase  1000  common 
ewes  at  $1  each,  -  -  $1000 

20  Merino  bucks  at  $20  each,  400 

Cost  of  shepherd,  requiring  all  his 

time,  -  -  -  150 

Shearing  by  assistants, salt  and  tar,  50 

One  year’s  interest  on  purchase,  98 

Cost  of  wintering  at  30  cts.  each,  306 


Two  thousand  and  four  -  -  $2004 

Credit  by  1000*  fleeces  common 
wool,  at  75  c.,  $750 

20  fleeces  Merino  wool,  at  $2,  40 


900  lambs  fr’m  Merinoes,  at  $1  50,  1350-2140 

2004 

Leaving  balance  over  100  per  cent,  of  $136 

Now,  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  is 
too  high  a  calculation,  but  I  think  it  quite 
low  enough,  and  let  those  who  doubt  its 
practicability  try  the  experiment  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  proof. 

Yours,  truly,  James  W>  Watts. 

Cartersvilie,  Ga,  Sept.,  1854. 

*A  friend,  who  handed  us  this  communication, 
gave  us  an  estimate  differing  somewhat  from  the 
above,  by  deducting  10  per  cent,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  common  fleeces  for  loss,  giving  $675  in¬ 
stead  of  $750,  which  would  reduce  the  profit  over 
100  per  cent,  to  61  dollars,  instead  of  136,  as 
above. — Eu.  F.  &  P. 

Antidotes. — An  exchange  gives  us  the 
following: 

Lard  or  oil  is  an  antidote  for  the  poison 
of  strycnine,  tiux  vomica,  or  any  poisonous 
effects  of  wild  cherry,  or  the  peaeh  tree,, 
faxglove  or  deadly  nightshade,  The  tea  ©>f 
the  common  garden  touch-me-not  root  io-  a 
certain  antidote  for  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake 
Or  any  other  snake. 

A  lump  of  crystal ized  sugar  exposed  to 
the  sun’s  rays  shows  the  same  brilliant  hues, 
if  immediately  placed  in  the  dark,  as  a  dia- 
jnond. 
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Hay  Making— A  Good  Example. 

A  subscriber  in  Greenville  District  writes 

us ; 

‘‘I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  cutting. 
hay  off  the  bottom  lands  for  market,  which 
was  thought  to  be  quite  a  novel  and  slim 
business  with  me  at  the  start,  but  it  has  I 
turned  out  to  be  very  profitable,  and  many  i 
would  like  to  do  likewise.  This  hay  was 
much  admired  and  sought  after  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  last  winter.  I  have  some  sixty 
or  seventy  bales  cut  this  year,  and  will 
send  it  to  market.  I  pack  the  hay 
in  a  cotton  screw,  put  four  ropes  on  it, 
and  it  makes  as  complete  bale  as  that  of 
cotton  with  bagging  and  rope — put  from 
300  to  350  pounds  in  a  bale.  I  have  an  idea 
of  sending  a  bale  to  the  annual  Fair  in 
Charleston  next  month.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  matter?  It  requires  an  essay 
on  grasses  to  compete  for  a  medal.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  posted  up  on  grasses  to  give 
a  very  learned  essay  on  the  subject,  but  real¬ 
ly  think  the  native  grasses  are  decidedly 
more  profitable  than  any  other  kind  that 
we  could  get  to  grow  successfully  in  this 
climate. 

I  can  realize  more  money  from  making 
hay  than  any  other  crop  raised  this  high 
up  the  country.  Even  crab  grass  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  business,  and  I  heard  a  gentleman  in 
Columbia  say  that  he  had  rather  have  it 
than  most  of  the  Northern  hay  they  get, 
which  generally  is  half  broomsedge  and 
other  inferior  grasses.  It  is  but  rarely  they 
get  a  good  bale  of  Timothy  and  Clover. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  What  do  you  think  of  Timothy  aud 
Clover  on  my  bottom  lands? 

Yours,  truly  and  respectfully,  T.  H.  S. 

Remarks. — What  do  we  think,  friend  S.?  We 
think  we  know  that  both  Clover  and  Timothy  will 
grow  to  your  astonishment  on  your  bottom  lands, 
especially  if  properly  drained  for  the  former. 
Keowiug  the  character  of  your  bottoms,  as  we  do, 


we  can  speak  with  donfidence  of  their  product¬ 
iveness. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  got'  pos-- 
session  of  the  last  of  those  old  mills  and  mill-dams, 
which  have  stood  and  been  a  curse  and  a  “  nuis¬ 
ance  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth' 
not  to  the  contrary’’  to  your  place,  and  that  you 
have  acted  on  the  advice  we  long  since  gave  you, 
to  tear  all  down.  You  are  already  beginning  to 
realize  the  profitable  results  of  such  a  course. 
You  have  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  grass  and 
corn  farms  in  the  district.  W e  say  grass  and  corn, 
for  although  we  know  your  upland  to  he  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  cotton  as  any  lands  in  the  district,  yet, 
with  our  advice,  you  will  abandon  its  culture  al¬ 
together,  as  should  fooT-fifths  of  all  our  farmers- 
and  half-waay  planters  iir  the  upper  districts  of  dttr 
State.  We  would  not  confine  you  to  corn’ and 
grass  altogether,  however.  We  once  saw  the- best 
field  of  wheat  on  your  upland  that  we  ever  saw  in' 
your  district.  Oats,  also,  grow  admirably  onyour 
land — rye.  barley,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  You 
have  no  excnse  for  planting  cotton. 

By  all  meanssend  a  bale  to  the  Charleston  Fair, 
which  has,  we  understand,  been  postponed  to1 
April  next,  and  if  we  all  live  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  st  there,  if  not  before,  at  your 
own  home  — Eb>. 

Tribute  of  Respects 

At  the  regular  commtmication  of  the  Ke- 
owee  Lodge,  No.  70,  A.*.  F.\  M.*.,  held 1  i r?' 
the  Lodge  Room  on  the  2d  October,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Rid¬ 
er  of  the  Universe  to  remove  out  worthy 
Brother,  SIMEON  DOYLE,  from  arr 
earthly  existence,  full  of  bright  prospects, 
from  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends  and 
acquaintances,  from  our  midst  as  a  beloved’ 
and  faithful  Master  Mason,  and  from  the' 
bosom  of  a  dependent  and  affectionate  fam¬ 
ily;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  Bro; 
Simeon  Doyle,  this  Lodge  is  deprived  of  a 
highly  esteemed  and  most  worthy  member, 
the  country  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  his  fain^ 
ily  of  a  devoted  husband  and  affectionate 
father. 
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Resolved,  That  this  Lodge  sincerely  ten¬ 
der  a  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
our  deceased  Brother. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Lodge 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thir¬ 
ty  days. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  re¬ 
corded,  aud  a  blank  page  in  our  Secretary’s 
book  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our  de¬ 
ceased  Brother. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Brother  Doyle, 
and  published  in  the  Keovvee  Courier  and 
Farmer  and  Planter. 

J.  A.  Easley,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Note.— The  above  resolutions  wohld  have 
been  published  immediately  after  their  adop¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
regular  Secretary. 

Pickens  C.  H.,  Nov.  G,  1854. 

The  following  resolutions  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  Lodge.  No.  34,  having  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  this  Lodge,  were  ordered  to 
be  published  in  the  Keowee  Courier  and 
Farmer  and  Planter. 

R.  A. Thompson,  Secretary. 

Pendleton,  Nov.  1,  1954. 

At  aresular  communication  of  Pendle .on 
Lodge,  No.  34,  A.-.  F.\  M.\,  held  in  their 
Lodge  Room  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
October,  the  following  resolutions  were 
submitted  find  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  in  the  wise  dispensation  ot  his 
providence,  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  has  seen  fit  to  call  our  brother,  SIM¬ 
EON  DOYLE,  from  his  earthly  labors,  to, 
we  humbly  hope,  eternal  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  above ;  therefore, 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we  have  heard,  with 
sincere  sorrow,  of  the  death  of  brother 
Doyle.  Though  not  a  member  among  us  at 
his  death,  yet  made  a  Mason  in  our  Lodge, 
he  was  known  and  loved  as  a  worthy  bro¬ 
ther  ;  and  we  most  cheerfully  offer  this  tri¬ 
bute  of  respect  to  bis  memory. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  bro¬ 
ther  Doyle  the  community  has  lost  a  good 
citizen,  the  Keowee  Lodge  a  just  aud  up¬ 
right  member,  and  his  family  an  affection¬ 
ate  husband  and  father. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  sister  Lodge 
and  the  afflicted  family  in  the  heavy  loss 
which  they  have  been  called  to  bear. 


4th.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Keowee 
Lodge.  Edwin  A.  Sharpe,  Secretary. 


PENDLETON,  S.  Cl" 

Vol.  V.,  No.  12.  :  »  :  {December,  1854. 

iyWM.  B.  O  win  os,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  is 
our  Agent  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  is 
authorized  to  receive  payments,  give  receipts,  &c. 

Close  of  Volume  5  Farmer  and  Planter. 

With  the  present  number  our  labors  on  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  are  brought  to 
a  close,  and  we  cannot  le  the  occasion  pass  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  proper  time  to  tender 
our  warm  and  sincere  thank*  to  tiie  many 
friends  who  have  so  kindly  aided  us  in  our  past 
year’s  labois.  The  acquaintance,  personally,  and 
through  ourcolumns,  which  has  existed  with  many 
of  our  readers,  since  the  commencement  of  our 
work,  has,  we  trust,  proved  mutually  beneficial ; 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  expressing  the  hope  and 
belief  that  a  continued  connection  will  ultimate 
with  similar  or  greater  advantages  to  the  parties 
concerned,  than  has  heretofore  been  our  good 
fortune  to  realize. 

Truly  grateful,  as  we  sincerely  are,  to  all  who 
have  heretofore  so  kindly  aided  us,  either  as  sub¬ 
scribers — as  contributors  to  our  pages,  whose  val¬ 
uable  contributions  have  given  them  an  interest 
and  our  paper  a  character  it  otherwise  would  not 
have  attained — as  friends  to  the  good  cause  in 
which  we  have  embarked,  in  procuring  subscrib¬ 
ers  either  singly  or  in  getting  up  clubs— as  Post 
Masters,  who,  through  their  polite  and  gentleman 
ly  bearing,  have  laid  us  under  especial  obliga¬ 
tions — in  a  word — to  all  who  have  contributed  in 
any  icay  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Farmer 
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and  Planter  among  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
allow  us  to  repeat  a  thousand  thanks,  good 
friends. 

To  editors,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  kind  and  favorable  notices,  from  time 
to  time,  of  our  humble  labors,  we  tender  our  grate, 
ful  thanks,  and  assure  them  that  we  shall  deem 
ourselves  most  fortunate  if  our  paper  continues 
worthy  their  hind  regard  as  heretofore  expressed 
in  its  favor. 

The  Farmer  and  Planter  is  now  the  only  strictly 
Agricultural  paper  in  our  State.  All  others  that 
have  offered  their  praiseworthy  and  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  advancement  of  the  best  and  most  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  the  State  have  been  compelled, 
for  the  want  of  patronage,  to  that  alternative  which 
a  prudential  regard  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  its 
proprietors  would,  long  before  this,  have  dictated 
to  them.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause,  however,  and 
a  faith  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  would 
gradually  but  ultimately  lead  them  to  abandon  the 
suicidal  course  heretofore  pursued,  have  urged 
them  on  now  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  volume  ot 
their  bantling,  and  they  are  happy  to  say  to  their 
friends  that  they  have  not  been  altogether  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  anticipations.  The  foolish  preju. 
dices  against  “book  farming”  are  yearly  giving 
way  to  more  common  sense  views,  and  our  pres¬ 
ent  year’s  subscription  list  is-  larger  than  it  has 
heretofore  been,  but  even  now  we  cannot  afford 
to  continue  its  publication  without  a  considerable 
addition  to  our  present  list  of  paying  subscribers, 
and  we  shall  be  greatly  deceived  in  the  good  wil 
and  exertions  of  cmr  old  friends,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  State,  if  it  hs  not  greatly  increased  for  vol¬ 
ume  6. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  improvement 
in  our  next  volume,  according  to  our  promise 
heretofore  made,  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  our  patrons,  but  which  will  add  to 
our  already  heavy  expenses.  In  our  first  volume 
we  introduced  the  system  of  illustrating  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  subjects  &y  engravings,  which  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  for  want 
of  adequate  patronage.  Tliis  we  shall  again  at¬ 
tempt,  and  in  this  way  hope  to  be  able  to  contrib¬ 
ute  much  to  the  interest  of  our  future  volumes. 

We  desire,  in  conclusion,  again  to  call  attention 
to  bur  offer  of  premiums  in  the  Sept,  number. 
We  trust  that  no  few  of  our  friends-  will  enter  the 


list  of  competitors,  and  that  they  will  send  up  their 
lists,  even  if  not  complete,  by  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber;  other  names  may  be  sent  up  to  the  first  of 
March,  as  they  are  obtained.  Whether  our  friends 
may  contend  for  premiums  or  not,  we  hope  all  will 
use  their  efforts  to  get  Up  as  large  clubs  as  possible 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  We  invite  a 
?ost  Masters,  and  others,  who  may  feel  disposed, 
to  act  as  agents. 

A  Screw  Boose  Somewhere. 

We  are  informed  by  our  agent,  W.  B.  0#Tngs, 
at  Columbus,  Miss.,  that  our  subscribers  at  that' 
office  receive  their  papers  either  not  at  ull  or  very* 
irregularly.  This  we  much  regret,  but  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for.  We  are  quite  sure  the  fault  is  not  with 
us,  as  the  papers  to  that  and  all  other  offices  are 
properly  put  up  and  deposited  in  our  Post  Office 
as  they  come  out  monthly.  It  may  be  that  the 
deranged  state  of  the  Post  Office  at  Augusta,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
has  operated  unfavorably  or?  many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  West.  Certain  it  is  the  fault  lies  some¬ 
where  on  the  way,  m  on  the  P.  M.’s  at  the  offices- 
to  which  the  papers  are  directed. 

Dadeville  Banner. — Thank  yon,  brother 
Bulger,  for  our  kind  reception,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence.  We  have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
we  have  not  “fallen  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  dr 
been  cut  off  by  the  drouth,”  as  you  feared,  but  we' 
very  much  fear  that  many  of  our  subscribers  West 
have,  as  well  as  yourself,  been  deprived  of  our 
monthly  visits,  in  consequence  of  the  former  epi¬ 
demic  in  out  neighbor  city  of  Augusta.  The 
“  Banner”  has  not  reported  himself  regularly  for' 
some  time  back,  probably  from  the  same  cause- 
We  thank  you  for  the  promised  “  introduction 
to  your  friends,  and  trust  the  acquaintance  may 
prove  alike  beneficial  to  us. 

Receipts. — Notwithstanding  we  publish  e> 
monthly  list  of  payments  to  the  Farmer  and  Plant- 
er,  many  of  our  subscribers  on  making  payments1 
request  UB  to  send  them  a  receipt.  Now  this  we 
cannot  do  without  saddling  them  with  the  post¬ 
age,  (unless  they  enclose  a  stamp,}  which  we  do' 
not  like  to  do.  We  are  also  not  unfrequentiy  re¬ 
quested  to  send  a  subscriber’s  account,  when  he* 
has  forgotten  how  much  he  owes.  Here,  again, 
if  he  does  not  enclose  »  stamp,  we  must  pay  th«' 
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postage,  or  tax  him  with  five  cents.  Three  cents  is 
not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  many  mickles  make  a 
muckle." 

The  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society. 

The  following  closely  pruned  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society  has 
been  handed  us  by  the  Secretary  for  publication. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  full  re¬ 
ports  of  the  awarding  committees  in  our  present 
number,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  them  hereafter, 
with  the  reports  on  grass  cultnre,  which  are  prom¬ 
ised  ns. 

Farmers’  Hall,  Pendleton,  ? 

October  12, 1854. 

This  (second  Thursday,)  being  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society, 
the  Society  met  according  to  adjournment, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
the  late  President,  Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  Mr. 
Elam  Sharpe,  Vice  President,  took  the 
chair.  Other  officers  present:  W.  H.  D. 
Gai  lard’  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Major 
George  Seaborn,  Corresponding  Secretary 
•and  Librarian. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  Ma¬ 
jor  R.  F.  Simpson  offered  the  following  res¬ 
olution:  That  a  committee  of  two  members 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  Constitution 
and  Bye-laws,  revise  the  same,  and  report 
to  this  Society  to-morrow.  Major  George 
Seaborn  and  Major  R.  F.  Simpson  were 
appointed. 

Major  R.  F.  Simpson  being  called  upon, 
gave  some  interesting  information  upon  the 
culture  and  value  of  the  Oregon  Pea. 

Mr.  X.  B.  Adger  gave  an  interesting  and 
gratifying  account  of  his  success  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  recently  made  upon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  grasses,  a  mixture  of  Timothy, 
Clover,  Herds  and  Orchard  grass,  from 
which  he  cut  the  first  season  about  two  tons 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Latta  also  gave  some  account  of  his 
success  and  future  prospects  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  grasses.  Mr.  Latta  is  using  the 
super  phosphate  of  lime  more  extensively 
than  any  other  gentleman  in  the  up  coun¬ 
try,  but  is  not  yet  able  to  report  satisfacto¬ 
rily  the  result. 

Mr.  Latta  was  followed  by  Major  George 
Seaborn,  in  some  general  remarks  on  the 
•culture  off  the  grasses  in  the  South,  a  busi¬ 


ness  in  which  he  has  no  doubt  of  success, 
with  the  proper  and  necessary  preparation 
and  future  cultivaton.  He  also  sustained 
Major  Simpson  in  his  remarks  on  the  Ore¬ 
gon  pea,  from  his  experience  with  its  cul¬ 
ture  the  present  year — compared  its  growth 
on  poor  land  and  its  power  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  drought  with  the  cow  pea — the 
former  retaining  its  leaves  in  a  green  and 
luxuriant  state  of  growth,  whilst  the  latter 
shed  most  of  its  leaves  and  ceased  almost 
to  grow  or  bear  fruit. 

The  Society  then  went  into  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  : 

Col.  A.  P.  CALHOUN,  President. 

J.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Vice  President. 

W.  H.  D.  GAILLARD,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Maj.  GEO.  SEABORN,  Cor.  Sec.  &  Lib. 

A  list  of  premiums  for  the  present  year 
(heretofore  published  in  the  F.  and  P.)  hav¬ 
ing  been  furnished  the  President  to  enable 
him  to  appoint  committees  on  the  same,  the 
Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow. 

Friday,  Oct.  13,  1854. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment.  The  President  took  the  chair  and 
called  the  Society  to  order. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred 
the  revising  the  Constitution  made  their 
report,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

Maj.  R.  F.  Simpson  moved  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  u  committee  of  two  be 
appointed  to  have  100  copies  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Bye-laws  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Society.  Adopted. 

Major  J.  D.  Wright  moved  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  be  appointed,  of  whom  the 
President  shall  he  chairman,  as  an  executive 
committee,  to  meet  whenever  thechairman 
shall  notify  them,  to  whom  all  matters  in 
relation  to  premiums  and  other  business  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  done  shall  he  submitted  and 
decided,  and  of  which  three  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Adopted. 

Major  R.  F.  Simpson  moved  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Adopted. 

Major  G.  Seaborn  moved  that  no  object 
submitted  for  a  premium  shall  receive  the 
same  unless  the  awarding  committee  shall 
deem  it  worthy  of  such  premium,  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  Society.  Adopted. 

Major  Simpson  moved  that  the  President 
appoint  as  many  .committees  as  the  resident 
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members  will  make,  and  that  to  each  com¬ 
mittee  shall  he  assigned  a  subject  on  which 
they  shall  be  Required  to  repor  t  at  the  next  I 
annual  meeting,  which  was  also  adopted. 

The  committees  to  award  premiums  made 
the  following  reports,  [reports  postpon¬ 
ed.' — Ed.]  when  premiums  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

For  the  best  Stallion,  to  Mr.  John  Max¬ 
well,  -  -  $8  00 

For  best  Jack,  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Stone,  5  00 

“  '•  Jennet,  to  Johu  Maxwell,  5  00 

“  Bull,  to  Col.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  5  00 

“  Cow,  *•  0  *<  u  5  00 

“  4  Sheep,  (Bakewell,)  W.  R.  Cal¬ 
houn,  -  -  -  -  3  00 

Best  Spanish  Merino,  to  J.  S.  Latta,  3  00 
Best  Boar  and  Sow,  each  S3,  to  J,.S. 

Latta,  -  -  -  -  6  00 

Best  Oxen,  to  J.  B.  Adger,  -  5  00 

‘‘  Mules,  to  J.  R.  Sheeler  and  J.  W. 
Crawfore,  each  -  -  -  1  50 

Best  Plows,  (Sinclair’s)  J.  W.  Craw¬ 
ford.  -  -  -  1  00 

Best  Plow,  (Rich’s.)  T.  L.  Lewis,  I  00 
“  Farming  Implements,  to  J.  B. 
Adger,  -  -  5  00 

Best  Straw  Cutter,  to  J.  B.  Adger,  1  00 
The  Discretionary  Committee  report  the 
following  premiums: 

For  a  full-blooded  Cashmere  Goat,  to 


J.  T.  Latta,  -  -  -  -  2  00 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  to  J.  B.  Adger,  2  00 

‘£  Bull  Calf,  to  E.  Sharpe,  2  00 

“  Boar  Pig,  (Suffolk)  J.  B.  Adger,  1  00 

“  Filly,  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Maxwell,  2  00 

“  Woolen  Socks,  to  Miss  Clayton,  50 


YV.  H.  D.  GAIL, LARD,  Sec’y. 

The  Rescue  Grass, 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Iverson  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  many  of  our  readers. 

A  friend  informed  us  recently  that  be  Lad  dis¬ 
covered  the  Rescue  grass  growing  wild  in  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  yard,  a  place  he  is  how  improving  one  mile 
from  Greenville,  on  the  Pendleton  road.  We 
supposed  lie  was  mistaken,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
positive  of  its  identity,  having  seen  it  growing  in 
Texas,  The  .spot  on  which  it  was  found,,  jf  -we 
are  not  mistaken,  was  an  old  camping  ground,  and 
the  seed  may  possibly  have  been  dropped  there 
bv  some  wagon  all  the  way  from  Texas 


Copumbus,  Ga.,  Nov.,  1854. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  read  the  letter  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
published  in  your  last  number,  with  much 
interest.  I  was  gratified  also  at  the  remarks 
you  were  pleased  to  maks  relative  to  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  Rescue  and  the  Oat 
grass.  You  are  right  in  your  belief  that 
they  are  not  the  same.  The  Rescue  grass, 
or  more  properly  Ceratocliloa  Brevraristata , 
is  not  an  oat,  never  was,  nor,  indeed,  ever 
will  he.  It  is  a  distinct  variety  of  grass,  and 
ever  will  remain  so.  1  have  very  high  au¬ 
thority  upon  this  subject.  In  the  month  of 
j  May,  1853,  I  got  my  friend,  Dr.  Hugh  Neis- 
ler,  of  Ala.,  (of  very  considerable  reputation 
as  a  botanist,  but  who  was  unable  to  say 
what  it  was,)  to  write  Prof.  Torrey,  of  New 
York,  accompanied  with  specimens  ot  the 
grass,  then  in  seed,  to  defijpe  it  for  us.  The 
day  after  the  receptiou  of  Dr.  Neisler’s  let¬ 
ter  containing  the  specimens,  Prof.  T.  re- 
1  plied  to  us  that  it  was  a  distinct  variety  of 
1  grass;  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  (the 
Rescue)  having  a, very  large  seed,  and  the 
1  other  quite  a  small  one  ;  that  its  botanical 
|  name  is  Ceratocliloa  Breviaristala,  in  Eng- 
|  lish,  Short  Awn  Plorn  grass,  from  the  re-. 

[  semblance  of  the  points  on  the  heads  to  the 
!  horns  of  cattle  ;  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Pa- 
j  eific  coast;  that  it  has  the  largest  seed  of 
any  known  grass  of  equal  nutrition  ;  that  it 
it  could  be  climatized  it  would  be  very  valu- 
I  able  for  grazing  stock,  for  making  hay,  and 
as  a  fertilizer.  ' It  is  proper  for  me  to  say 
|  that,  up  to  the  time  ofthe  reception  of  Prof. 
Toney’s  letter  I  thought  the  grass  was  the 
wild  oat  of  California,  and  it  was  so  called. 
I  got  Dr.  Neisler  to  inform  Prof.  T.  of  this 
opinion,  but  he  assured  us  that  it.  was  not 
an  oat.  nor  any  kin  of  the  oat  family,  and  to 
!  prove  it,  he  sent  us  specimens  of  the  .wild, 
oat  of  California,  to  show  the  difference. 
Prof.  T.  wrote  us  he  had  specimens  of  the 
Ceratochloa  Breviaristata  in  his  Herbarium, 
and  referred  gs  to  Hooker’s  late  botanical 
work  for  a  full  and  true  description  ot  the 
same,  Prof.  T.  remarks  that  the  wild  oat 
of  California  is  a  true  arena ,  and  nothing 
else,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Catholic 
Padres  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
missions  in  that  country. 

Now,  genternen,  I  take  this  to  he  good 
authority.  Certainly  it  is  the  proper  way 
to  ascertain  the  true  name,  class,  native 
place,  properties,  &rc..  of  every  and  all 
plants1.  I  think  it  is  conclusive.  YV  hat  Col. 
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Yancey  says  about  Capt.  Morgan  Smith,  of 
Alabama,  and  the  emigrant’s  son  send¬ 
ing  him  the  seed  of  this  grass  from  Texas 
is  no  doubt  true,  I  have  heard  Capt.  Smith 
express  the  same.  I  have  also  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  letter  recently  published  by  Col. 
J<une«  B.  Gilmer,  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  seeds  of  this  grass  were  ob¬ 
tained  and  brought  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Talliafer- 
ro  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about 
the  year  1840,  and  cultivated  near  Nacogdo¬ 
ches,  Texas;  that  his  aunt,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Tal- 
liaferro,  the  mother  of  Dr.  T.,  cultivated  the 
grass  and  declared  that  a  fortune  could  be 
realized  from  it;  thatshe  gave  him  and  other 
relatives  seed  of  it  ;  that  the  seed  in  Capt. 
Morgan  Smith’s  possession,  and  these  of 
his  brother,  Major  James  Smith,  late  of 
Macon,  Ga  .were  derived  from  that  source; 
that  he  is  anxious  and  wiling  to  attribute 
to  this  grass  a  supremacy  over  all  other 
grasses  ever  cultivated  by  him. 

Now,  here  we  have  three  statements  about 
the  native  place  of  the  “Rescue.”  It  may 
he  true  that  the  grass  was  found,  in  1840, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  in 
n  certain  spot  in  a  prairie  i-n  Texas;  but 
in  ay  not  the  seed  have  been  brought  by 
Mexicans,  or  Indians,  or  Catholic  Padres, 
from  the  Pacific,  and  cultivated  there?  It 
being  found  only  in  an  isolated  place  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  on  a  spot  in  a  prairie  in 
Texas  is  significant  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  [ 
that  counttry,  as  the  Musquit  and  its  numer-  j 
ous  varieties.  I  think  so.  I,  however,  de¬ 
sire  all  the  information,  about  this  grass  that  | 
can  be  obtained;  yet  I  must  say  that  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  rely  on  Prof.  Torrey.  What  your  . 
correspondent  “  Abbeville”  says  in  regard  I 
to  it  as  derived  from  Col.  Gilmer,  of  Louis-  j 
na,  that  itis  the  Musquitgrass.&c.,I  must 
say  that  it  is  not  so,  nor  any  kin  of  it.  If 
his  friend  in  Laurens  has  the  genuine  Res-  j 
cue,  then  it  is  not  Musquit,  nor  any  variety  j 
cf  it. 

Now,  whether  the  “  Rescue”  is  a  native  ! 
of  the  Pacific,  or  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  the  prairies  of  Texas,  is  un-  | 
known  to  me.  Be  it  from  one  or  all  of  them, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  grass.  It  supplies  us 
with  that  which  has  been  sought  after  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  to  wit,  a  winter  grass , 
which  will  keep  stock  fat  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  then  yield  abundant 
crops  of  hay,  and  help  to  rescue  and  fertil¬ 
ize  again  our  once  rich  and  fruitful  fields. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 


seed  of  a  summer  grass  which  will  also  he 
found  very  valuable.  It  grows  well  in  or¬ 
dinary  land,  withstands  the  longest  drouths 
and  hot  sun,  comes  in  use  when  the  Res¬ 
cue  dies,  and  dies  when  that  is  ready  in  the 
winter.  It  propagates  from  the  seed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Rescue,  and  is  equally  as 
valuable  for  stock,  hay,  and  as  a  fertilizer. 

I  hope  that  these  two  grasses  will  do  for 
the  South  what  Clover  and  Timothy  have 
done  for  the  North,  and  with  our  no  less 
valuable  Pea,  reclaim  every  old  field  in  her 
borders.  Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  V.  Iverson. 

P.  S.  If  your  correspondent,  ‘‘A  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  will  drop  a  line  lo  Captain  Win. 
Brooks,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  he  may  ascertain 
where  the  Hicks  or  continual  bearidg  Mul¬ 
berry  can  be  had.  They  are  worth  having, 
particularly  for  sows  and  pigs,  and  indeed 
for  hogs  of  any  size,  and  for  poultry. 

Gov.  Seabrook’s  Essay. — It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  extracts  from 
this  excellent  essay.  Its  great.  length  has  forced 
ns  to  do  injustice  to  its  merits,  by  curtailing  it 
more  than  we  otherwise  would  have  done,  to 
conclude  it  in  this  volume.  We  trust  that  what 
we  have  given,  however,  has  been  both  entertain¬ 
ing  and  edifying  to  our  readers. 

We  shall  commence,  in  our  January  number 
the  publication  of  Col  R.  F.  W.  Alston’s  Essay 
on  “  Sea  Coast  Crops.”  We  have  also  on  hand,, 
for  our  next  volume,  Dr.  Mercer’s  Address,  which 
we  sometime  since  promised  our  readers,  with  sev 
eral  Reports  on  various  subjects  to  the  Newberry 
and  Laurens  Agricultural  Societies,  which  are  too- 
good  to  be  lost. 

^Obituary  Notices  are  not  usually  given 
in  agricultural  papers.  We  have,  however,  in  a> 
few  instances  recently,  departed  from  the  rule,  in. 
publishing,  “by  request,”  tributes  of  respect  to. 
the  memory  of  near  and  dear  friends,  who  have- 
gone  to  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose- 
bourne  to  traveller  returns.  Our  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  and  beloved  young  friends,  Ross  and  Doyle 
have  led  the  way  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  assist  in  re¬ 
building  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But  an  important 
stone  was  necessary,  and  none  but  our  most  worthy 
Burt  could  supply  it.  He  has  promptly  responds 
ed  to  the  call,  and  “  the  stone  which  the  builder 
rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.."  Ira. 
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expressing  our  sorrow,  we  can  *dd  nothing  to  tri¬ 
butes  of  respect  already  paid  to  our  deceased 
friends  and  brother 

The  late  Gov.  Burt  was  for  a  time  associated 
with  us  as  Edttorof  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  but 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Third  Auditorship  we 
lost  not  only  his  valuable  services,  but  were,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  off  from  the  almost  daily  inter¬ 
course  that  had  long  existed,  and  companionship 
of  a  warm-hearted,  sincere  and  affectionate  friend. 
This  we  submitted  to  cheerfully,  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  tend  to  his  advancement,  and  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  amiable  family. 
But  an  inscrdtable  Providencej  has  decreed  that 
not  only  his  friends,  but  his  country,  and  his  most 
devoted  and  dependent  family  shall  no  more  have 
his  services,  his  counsel  or  his  protection.  All — 
all,  but  his  example,  his  good  deeds,  his  memory — 
sacred  be  it — is  lost. 

Tribute  of  Respect. 

At  a  regular  communication  of  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  Lodge,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,the  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Bro.  J.  D.  Wright,  and  after  a 
few  remarks  .by  him,  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Again  it  has  p. eased  an  All-wise  and  in¬ 
scrutable  Providence  to  remove  from  this 
earthly  Lodge  another  beloved  and  honored 
brother,  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  FRANK 
BURT,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  which  has 
cast  a  gloom  over  this  Lodge  and  the  com¬ 
munity  which  it  has  seldom  been  oyr  pain¬ 
ful  lot  to  experience.  Therefore — 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Brother 
Burt,  our  Louge  has  lost  a  worthy  brother 
and  rnembe,rthis  Union  a  faithful  and  able 
public  servant,  and  his  family  an  irreparable 
loss. 

2.  Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the 
loss  of  Bro.  Burt,  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  his  afflicted  and  bareaved  family,  and 
hereby  tender  to  them  our  heartfelt  and 
sincere  condolence  in  their  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
tress. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in.  testimony  of  the 


high  regard  in  which  Bro.  Burt  was  held 
in  this  Lodge,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
high  position  he  so  worthily  filled,  our 
Lodge  be  dressed  in  mourning  thirty  days, 
and  a  blan\c  page  in  the  Secretary’s  book, 
whereon  his  name  shall  be  inscribod,  and  be 
set, apart  in  honor  of  his  memory,  and  that 
the  members  of  this  Lodge  be  requested  to 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thir¬ 
ty  days. 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  all  the 
Master  Masons  of  this  Lodge  be  appointed 
and  requested  to  meet  the  remains  of  Gov. 
Burt  at  Anderson  depot,  on  their  arrival, 
and  accompany  them  to  their  final  resting 
place. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble 
and  resolutions  be  sent,  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Lodge,  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
and  also  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  Keowee  Courier,  Anderson  papers 
and  Charleston  Mercury  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Bro.  Earl,e,  it  was  ordered 
that  if  the  remains  of  Bro-  Burt  be  buried 
with  Masonic  honors,  that  Bro,  J.  J).  Wright 
be  requested  to  deliver  a  funeral  address  ou 
the  occasion. 

GEO.  SEAgORN,  W.  M. 

E.  A,  Sharpe,  Secretary, 

Weight  of  Seasoned  Wood. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  weight  of  a  oord  of 


seasoned  wood  : 

lbs. 

White  ash . 3450 

Beach..,. . 3236 

Chestnut . 2333 

White  elm . ..2592 

Scaly  balk  hickory.., _ r . 4469 

Pig  nut  hickory . .4241 

Red  heart  hickory  _  ...  .3705 

Iron  wpod .  3218 

Hard  maple . 2878 

Soft  maple..  ..  _ 2668 

White  oak . .  . .  . .  .  .3821 

Pin  oak..  .  ..  ..3339 

Red  oak..  ..  ..  ..3254 

Chestnut  oak _  . .  .  .3030 

Pine......  :::::  r:::1900 

Lombardy  poplar  :::::  ::.:1774 
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D.  G.  WESTFIELD  &CO’S. 


The  subscribers  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  offering  to  the  citizens  of  this 
State  as  great  a  variety  of  STOVES  and  other 
GOODS,  as  ever  offered  to  the  public,  consisting 
■of 

Air  Tight  Cooking  Stoves 

Of  various  kinds,  including. 

PREMIUM  COOKING  STOVES 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  OVENS, 

AIR  TIGHT  PREIVIIUN  COOKING  STOVES. 

PARLOR  COOKING  STOVES, 

PARL’R  box  STOVES,  HALL  STOV’S, 

FOR  CHURCHES,  STORES,  &C., 
Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  plain  and  Ja¬ 
panned  Tin  Ware;  Britannia,  Lifting  Pumps, 
Lead  and  Block  Tin.  Pipes,  Tin  Plates,  Sheet 
IronWare,  and  House  Furnishing  ware  gener¬ 
ally  ;  also, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF, 

TIN,  COPPER,  LEAD,  &  SHEET  IRON 
WARE. 

1MIITO1LLOO  ^©©IFDKIQ 

done  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
and  with  dispatch. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  TIN  WARE,  at 
wholesale,  upon  the  lowest  terms. 

D.  G.  WESTFIELD,  &  CO. 

Next  to  the  Bridge, 

1854.  Greenville  So.  Carolina. 


BP  The  postage  on  the  Farmer  and  Planter  is, 
anywhere  in  the  State,  three-fourths  of  a  tent,  and 
out  of  the  State  one  cent  and  a  half  per  quarter. 


1,000  Bozen  Eggs  Wanted. 

BRING  them  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
Office,  and  get  CASH  for  them. 


PLOWS!  PLOWS!! 

THE  PLOWS  THAT  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

THE  subscriber  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  to  several1  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  models  of  John  Rich’s  Patent  from 
Beam  PLOWS,  amongst  which  may  be  found! 
One  and  Two  Horse  Turning  Plows,  One  andl 
Two  Horse  Subsoil,  Side-bill  Plows.  &c. 

The  great  advantages  in  these  Plows  over  all! 
others  are, 

1st.  The  shape  of  the  beam  prevents  all  choking: 
under  the  beam. 

2d.  The  shortness  of  the  bei?»  brings  the  teami 
nearer  the  work,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in> 
lightness  ot  draft,  ease  ofguiding  the  plaw  and  off 
driving  the  team. 

3d.  The  shape  of  the  mould-board  is  such1  that 
they  are  not  as  liable  to  clog  on  the  mowld-boardy 
in  adhesive  and  mucky  soils,  as  other  plows. 

4th.  The  draft  is  from  one  quarter  to  a  thioff 
lighter  than  any  plow  made,  doing  the  same  work. 

5th.  They  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and 
cheaper  and  easier  repaired  when  needed. 

These  Plows  are  all  of  the  Iron  Beam  ;  and  in 
short,  we  would  say  that  we  warrant  them,  in  every 
respect,  to  suit,  in  point  of  work,  durability  and! 
avery  other  good  quality. 

The  above  named  plows  are  kept  for  sale  by  the 
Greenville  Manufacturing  Company,  at  their  stores 
at  Greenville  Court  House. 

JAMES  B.  SHERMAN,  Agent. 
Octl853 — tf  _____ _ 

IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 

E  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Anderson  District,  and  the 
Cotton  growing  region  generally,  to  onr  improved! 
COTTON  GINS,  which  gave  such  general  satis¬ 
faction  last  season. 

We  can  say  truthfully,  and  challenge  any  otherr 
establishments  say  the  same,  that  we  had  but  one 
Gin  returned  last  season  from  bad  performance. 
This  is  no  little  encouragement  to  us,  and  we  trust 
will  strongly  recommend  ns  to  planters. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  liberally  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  planters  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  andl 
Anderson,  and  hope  by  faithful  work  to  merit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  it.  Our  agents  will  occasionally  pass¬ 
through  the  various  sections  of  country,  and  will! 
gladly  receive  all  orders  which  may  be  given  them.. 
Persons  purchasing  Gins  from  ns  can  have  a  trial! 
ofTen  Bales  of  Cotton,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied, 
it  will  be  taken  away  and  another  promptly  for¬ 
warded.  Our  terms  will  be  made  known  by  our 
Agents,  and  shall  be  as  accommodating  as  those  of 
any  other  good  establishment.  In  all  cases  Gins, 
will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  either  at  the  Gin- 
house  or  nearest  depot.  All  orders  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSON  &  CHISOLM. 
Covington ,  Ga..  April,  1853.  4-tf. 
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GREAT  PREMIUM  FAN. 


Patented  December  20,  1853. 


MONTGOMERY’S  CELEBRATED 
Double  Screen  Rockavvay  Wheat 
FAN,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
proved  to  be  the  best  Fan  ever  offered  in 
the  Middle  States,  having  taken  premiums 
over  all  that  have  been  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  States. 
It  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition,  in 
October  last,  where  all  the  most  celebrated 
Fans  were  in  competition. 

The  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition,  in  No¬ 
vember  last. 

The  Maryland  Institute  awarded  silver 
medals  to  it  at  its  Exhibitions  in  1852  and 
in  1853,  as  superior  to  all  others  on  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  at  the 
'Talbot  County  (Maryland)  Show,  in  1852; 
and  "  ,  ’ 

The  first  premium  at  the  Prince  George’s 
County  (Maryland)  Exhibition,  1853,  by 
the  special  vote  of  the  Society,  in  conse 
quence  of  its  superiority  and  value,  it  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  their  standing  rules  to 
award  ,  premiums  to  articles  made  out  of 
the  county. 

We  annex'the  following  certificate  from 
a  respectable  farmer  of. St.  Mary’s  county, 
and  any  number  of  others  could  be  publish¬ 
ed  if  necessary,  all  tending  to  Show  the  de¬ 
cided  superiority  of  this  Fan  over  any 
other's  that  have  ever  been  introduced  in 
the  Middle  States — and  as  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  devote  their  whole  attention  to  this  one 
article,  and  rely  for  its  continued  succes, 
upon  the  faithfulness  of  its  make,  as  well 
as  the  superiority  of  its  principles  of  con¬ 
struction,  farmers  and  others  may  rely  on 
having  their  Fans  made  of  the  best  materi¬ 
als  and  workmanship. 

St.  Geramers,  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Md.,  ( 
October  6,  1 853.  ) 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  tried 
Messrs.  J.  Montgomery  &  Brother’s  Wheat 
Fan  in  some  milingsl  made  in  cleaning  a 
part  of  my  crop,  which  I  did  not  think 
could  he  made  worth  anything;  it  extract¬ 
ed  from  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  filth  about 
three  pecks  of  pure  wheat.  1  must  say  that 
1  never  saw  a  Fan  that  c;  n  eten  come  in 


competition  with  J.  Montgomery  &  Broth¬ 
er’s  Rockaway  Wheat' Fan,  for  screening 
wheat.  Benjamin  M’Kay, 

References'. 

City  of  Baltimore:  John  S.  Williams, 
foot  of  Commerce  street ;  Messrs.  Seth  & 
Godwin,  No.  4  Bowly’s  wharf;  E.  B.  Har¬ 
ris,  No.  4  Bowly’s  wharf ;  Michael  Dorsey, 
Light  street;  Thos.  J.  Hall,  Light  street; 
N.  E.  Berry,  Lombard  street,  near  Charles; 
R.  D.  Bui  •ns,  foot  of  Bowly’s  wharf ;  Mr, 
Wilmer,  No.  2  Bowly’s  wharf — all  commis¬ 
sion  merchants. 

Virginia  references;  Hon.  William  S. 
Archer,  Virginia;  Gen.  B.  Peyton,  Virgin¬ 
ia;  Hill  Carter,  Virginia;  Lewis  G.  Har¬ 
vey,  Virginia  ;  Rowlett  Hardy  &  Co.,  Pe¬ 
tersburg  ;  A.  C.  Lane,  Richmond;  Robert 
Cole,  Richmond,  Virginia  ;  M.  Heart  wall1, 
D.  1.  Payner,  James  B.  Lundy?  J.  Ravens- 
croft  Jones,  Geo.  W.  Field,  Col.  Isbam  Trot¬ 
ter.  John  Wmbeiks,  Wm.  Towns,  Jas, 
Hays,  Sr.,  Dr.  Win.  W.  Oliver,  Samuel  F. 
M’Gehee,  William  M.  Watkins,  William  I. 
Scott. 

We  are  prepared  to  sell  State  or  County 
rights  to  those  who  wish  to  manufacture 
our  Fan. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned 
at  the  Baltimore  City  (Md.)  Post  Office, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  &  BRO. 

No  155  N.  High  st..  between  Hillen  and 
Gay  streets,  Baltimore. 

August — ly. 

PULLINGS,  BOTHWICK  &C0. 
COLUMBIA  CLOTHING  EMPORIUM. 

TU1IS  Establishment  sells  clothing  en¬ 
tirely  of  THEIR  OWN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE.  all  of  which  is  warranted,  as  regards  style 
and  quality,  fully  equal  to  any  in  this  or  any  other 
market. 

As  regards  prices,  they  will  state  that 
they  sell  exclusively  for  cash,  and  their 
goods  are  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices,  from  which  there  will 
be  no  deviation. 

Their  stock  comprises  also,  a  general  as¬ 
sortment  of  seasonable  Hats  and  Caps,  and 
a  full  assortment  of  GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING  GOODS;  Trunks, 
Carpet-bags  Valices,  &c.,  all  which,  per¬ 
sons  visiting  Columbia  are  respectfully  invi¬ 
ted  to  call  and  examine. 
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NOBLEST  OF  DOMESTIC 
ANOULS, 

ND  the  one  most  frequently  ill-treated, 
neglected  and  abused.  VVe  have  just 
published  a  book  sc  valuable  to  every  man 
who  owns  a  Horse,  that  no  one  should  wil¬ 
lingly  be  without  it.  It  is  entitled, 

THE  MODERN  HORSE  DOC¬ 
TOR , 

And  is  from  fhe  pen  of  that  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  veterinary  surgeon,  Dr.  Geo.  H  Dakd, 
well  known  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
as  one  of  the  most  successful,  scientific  and 
popular  writers  and  lecturers  in  this'  branch 
of  medical  and  surgical  science.  The  book 
which  he  now  offers  to  the  public,  is  the 
result  of  many  year’s  study  aud  practical 
experience  which  few  have  had. 

From  the  numerous  and  strong  commen¬ 
dations,  of  distinguished  men  and  the  news¬ 
paper  press,  we  select  the  following: 

Extracts  from,  a  Letter  from,  Hon.  John  H. 

Clifford,  Ex-Governor  of  Mass, 

New  Bedford,  May  11,  1854. 

Dr.  Dadd, — Dear  Sir:  I  hope  your  new 
Work  on  the  noblest  creature  that  man  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  hold  in  subjection 
(the  Horse)  will  meet  with  that  succes, , 
Which  all  your  efforts  In  this  direction  so 
Well  deserve. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  H,  Clifford.  * 


From  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Boston,  May  13,  1854. 

Dr.  Dadd. — Dear  Sir:  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  valuable  treatise,  the 
results  of  your  own  investigations,  which 
you  have  recently  issued,  hoping  that  itmay 
meet  with  the  patronage  of  a  discrimina¬ 
ting  community. 

I  remain  yours-,  with  great  regard, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


The  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  by  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Dadd,  is  a  manual  of  genuine  science,  and 
ought  to  be  owned  and  studied  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  as  well  as  interest,  by 
every  man  who  owns  a  horse. — Boston  Con- 
gregationalist. 

Dr.  Dadd  has  had  great  experience  in  the 
cure  of  sick  horses  and  explains  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  this  vol. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known 
as  a  most  skillful  veterinary  surgeon.  His 
book  is  based  on  the  soundest  common  sense 
and  as  a  hand-book  for  practical  use,  we 
know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it. — 
Yankee*  Blade. 

We  know  Dr.  Dadd  well,  and  arc  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  possesses  most  important  qual¬ 
ifications  for  preparing  such  a  book  as- 
this. — Few  England  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Jewett  &  Co.  have  just  publish¬ 
ed  a  very  valuable  work  by  Dr.  Dadd,  a 
well  known  veterinary  surgeon,  on  the 
causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  disease, 
and  lameness  i»  horses. — Farmer's  Cabi¬ 
net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises 
on  the  subject  ever  published  ;  and  no  own¬ 
er  of  that  noblest  of  the  animal  race,  the 
horse,  should  he  without  it.  Especially 
should  it  be  in  the  hands  of  every  hotel  and 
livery  stable  keeper.  To  many  a  man  would 
it  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. — 
Ind.  Democrat,  Concord. 

By  far  the  most  learned  and  copious 
work  on  the  horse  and  his  diseases  we  have 
ever  seen. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

There  is  more  .common  sense  in  this 
book  than  any  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  farmers  and  owners  of  horses 
would  find  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  it.  It  will  be  better 
than  the  counsel  of  a  score  of  ordinary 
doctors. — Albany  Courier. 

We  deem  this  the  best  and  most  reliable 
work  on  the  ‘‘Cause,  nature  and  treatment 
of  Disease  and  lameness  in  Horses,”  ever 
pu hlis h ed . — Nantucket  Inquirer. 

What  we  have  read  of  this  book  induces 
us  to  regard  it  as  a  very  sensible  and  valua¬ 
ble  work;  and  we  learn  that  those  much 
more  competent  to  judge  ofits  value,  have 
given  it  their  unqualified  approval. — Eve. 
Traveller. 

This  is  a  hook  that  should  he  forthwith 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  who  own  or  drive 
horses,  whether  for  the  dray  or  gig.  for  the 
plow,  omnibus  or  road,  for  hard  service  or 
,  pleasure. — McMakin's  Courier,  Philadelphia, 

A  good,  clearly  written  book,  which 
!  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who 
has  a  horse  whose  ills  his  affection  or  his 
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purse  make  it  worth  while  to  cure. — Ban¬ 
gor  Mercury . 

It  is  a  valuable  book  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  horses. — Hartford  Herald. 

He  is  not  worthy  to  have  a  horse  in  his 
care,  who  will  not  use  such  a  work  to  quali¬ 
fy  himself  for  his  duties  to  this  animal. — 
Commomvealth,  Boston. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Jotju  J).  leroett  <&,  C£a0, 

BOSTON , 

Ictactt,  proctor  fcOortl)ington, 

CLEVELAND ,  Ohio. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

Oct.  3t 

TO  PLANTERS. 


A.  PAL1ER, 

DEALER  in 
Cooking,  Parlor, 
and  Office  Stoves ; 
Grates,  Cast  Iron 
Mantle-pieces,  Mott’s 
Patent  Agricultural 
Boilers;  Plain  and  Jn- 
paned  Tin  W  are :  In¬ 
vites  the  attention  of 
purchasersto  his  large 
and  well  selected  stock 
of  the  above  articles, 
that  will  be  sold  at 
Charleston  Prices  . 
Oppgsite  Jannet’s  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

N.  B. — I  have  the  celebrated  Cooking  Stoves. 
Bucks  Patent  and  ‘‘Chalenge.”  If  either  of  these 
Stoves,  after  a  trial  of  thirty  days,  does  not  give 
full  satisfaction,  the  money  will  be  returned. 
Columbia  Jan.  3854-  3-tf 


Prepared  Super  Phosphate 
of  Lime 


OF  the  most  approved  quality.  A  fertil¬ 
izer  producing  all  the  effects  of  the 
■best  Peruvian  Guano,  with  the  advantage  of  be 
in®  much  more  lasting  in  the  soil.  Thoroughly 
tested  and  found  to  more  than  realize  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  all  those  who  have  already  tried  it.  Put 
up  in  bngsof  160  pounds;  barrels  250  pounds  each. 
Buyers  will  please  be  particular  to  observe  the 
brand  upon  each  bag  or  barrel.  For  sale  by 
HOLMES  &  STONE Y,  Central  Wharf, 
Sept  6t  Charleston,  S.  C. 


MASONIC  NOTICE. 


TIHE  next  Regular  Communication  of 
Pendleton  Lodge,  No.  34,  Au.  F.\ 
Mu.,  will  be  held  in  the  Lodge  room,  on 
Monday,  December  4th,  at  7  o’clock,  P.  M. 
George  Seaborn,  w,\  mu. 

E.  A.  SHARPE,  See’ry. 


JOB  PRINTING 


DONE  AT  THE 

Parmer  and  Planter  Office, 

SUCH  AS 


jPOSTERS, 
•BLANK  NOTES, 
PAMPHLETS, 


HORSE  BILLS, 
SHOW  BILLS  and 
CARDS. 


DIRECT  IMPORTATION! 

CHINA,  EARTHENWARE  &  GLASSWARE. 

II.  e:  NICHOLS, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WHITE  PITCHER,  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK. 

HAYING  an  Agent  in  England  at  the 
Potteries,  and  every  facility  to  trans¬ 
port  our  Ware,  in  any  quantity,  from  England  and 
France,  direct  to  Charleston,  and  having  always 
on  hand  a  full  and  superior  stock  of  goods  in  the 
line,  persons  needing  any  arliclesfrom  thisestablish- 
ment  can  be  assured  that  they  need  not  look  else¬ 
where. 

Also,  always  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of 

FINE  TABLE  CUTLERY; 

Silver  Plated  Ware,  Tea  Trays,  in  sets  or  singly. 
Rich  Vases  and  Candleabrns,  Looking  Glasses; 
Oil,  Lard,  and  Fluid  Lamps:  Factory,  Gin,  and 
Mill-house  Lamps,  English  Tin  D'sh-Covers; 
Steak  Dishes,  Coffee  Urns,  &c.;  with  a  superior 
stock  of  every  thing  in  our  line,  at  prices  to  suit 
every  one. 

Persons  coining  to  Columbia,  will  be  repaid  a 
visit  by  an  examination  of  our  extensive  stock,  and 
we  invite  our  friends,  one  and  all,  to  do  so. 

H.  E.  NICHOLS, 

Importer  of  Earthenware,  Columbia,  S.  C- 
[Jan.,  ’54.] 


Farmer  &■  Planter 

ADYERTISING  SHEET. 

Men  of  business  will  find  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  advertise  by  the  year. 


W.  B,  CHERRY, 
SURGEON  DENTIST, 

PENDLETON,  §.  C. 
OFFICE---N.  E.  CORNER  FARMERS'  MALL 


